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MILLER INTRODUCES 
NEW BREW WITH 


ROUGH TASTE. 


new brewing process. 

Most non-alcoholic 
malt beverages start out 
as regular beer and then 
the alcohol ts removed. 
Unjortunately, so 1s a good 
deal of the taste. 

Sharp§, on the other 
hand, is the result of 


Durning brewing, the 
temperature remains 
lower, so alcohol production 
gives beer drinkers across — is nunimized. What 1s pro- 
the country real beer taste duced is a great beer taste. 
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From the Publisher 


henever the staffers 5 
of the World section 
are stumped by questions 
like “Whatever happened + 
to Albania’s would-be King 
Leka?” or “What do you 
call those _ high-collared 
dresses that Chinese wom- 
en wear?” someonc Is 
eventually bound to say, 
“Well, Bruce would know.” 
Bruce Nelan, that is. In his 
years of reporting around the globe 
for Time, Nelan has amassed an ency- 
clopedic store of lore, which makes 
him not only a writer of remarkable 
depth but also a thoroughly engaging 
lunch date. “You also should see him 
when Jeopardy! comes on,” says re- 
porter-researcher Sinting Lai. (King 
Leka, as Nelan can tell you, is in exile in South Africa, while the 
traditional Chinese dress is called a cheongsam.) 

Nelan’s postings in Washington, Hong Kong, Bonn, Moscow 
and Johannesburg prepared him well for his current position as a 
senior writer. In crafting the main story in this weck’s special sec- 
tion on the Soviet Empire, Nelan drew from his experiences in 
Moscow from 1978 to 1981. Leonid Brezhnev was in charge, and 
the reforms that Mikhail Gorbachev later wrought 
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were 





- 
Nelan now, and with Brezhnev at the Kremlin in 1979 


“l understand the stage... 
but am amazed by the script.” 


unimaginable then. “I understand the 
stage on which the recent changes are 
occurring,” says Nelan, “but often I 
am completely amazed by the script.” 

Brought up in Chicago, Nelan 
studied journalism at the University of 
Illinois, then received a Master of In- 
ternational Affairs from Columbia 
University. After three years as a 
TiME diplomatic correspondent in 
Washington, Nelan and his wife Rose, 
also a journalist, headed abroad. They 
have spent most of the years since 
overseas, along the way rearing two 
sons, Terence, 19, and Tony, 14. 

Nelan was assigned last year to 
New York City, where he can now sa- 
vor firsthand the astonished looks of 
his colleagues as he dispenses another 
bit of knowledge in the hallways. “We 
were talking the other day about etiquette,” says World editor 
Jim Kelly, “when Bruce remarked that there is only one thing that 
you can remove from your mouth and set on your plate while din- 
ing with the Queen of England. Bird shot.” That ought to merit at 
least a $500 question on Jeopardy! 
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SPECIAL SECTION: The Soviet Union teeters on the brink 
of disintegration as republics revolt against the center 

How Gorbachev moves to save his crumbling empire will affect not only his country but also 
the world.» A chorus of complaints from around the union.» A resurgence of both 

Russian nationalism and Islamic fervor inspires worries about communal discord. » Why a 
Soviet historian believes the empire should collapse. 
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NATION: After democracy’s 
victory in Nicaragua, the 
U.S. must help make it stick 
Washington’s sanctions and support for 
the contras helped defeat the Sandinistas. 
Now the U.S. will get the bill for rebuilding 


a battered country. » Victorious Violeta 
Chamorro is already fencing with the 
Sandinistas—and the contra rebels. 
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LAW: Exxon is 
indicted for the 
Alaska spill 
The U.S. Justice Department | 
declares a crackdown on 
polluters. The move 
spotlights the growing role 
that environmental issues are 
playing in the legal business 
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VIDEO: Can TV 
news capture the 
real George Bush? 
Last week’s vapid NBC 
special underscored how 
tough it is to convey what 
goes on in the White House. 
» Andy Rooney is back as 
cBs News chief David 
Burke caves in. 
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BOOKS: Bette Bao 
Lord and Frederick 
Busch 

In the shadow of Tiananmen 
Square, an expert 
examination of the political 
and social legacies of 





yesterday's and today’s 
Chinese.» A novel of untrue 
love set in upstate New York 
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HEALTH: The 
power of the 
mind to heal 

New research is showing 
how mind-body techniques 
including meditation and 
group therapy, can help 
fight everything from high 
blood pressure to cancer 
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BUSINESS: Why is 
the thrift bailout 
faltering? 

Red tape and white elephants 
are adding billions to the cost 
of the S&L rescue.» Andrew 
Tobias on Japan’s 
willingness to forgo current 
gratification for future 
reward 
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PROFILE: Tracy 
Chapman, pop 
troubador 

Almost overnight she 
changed from coffeehouse 
guitarist to best-selling 
recording artist. Her 

sweetly sad voice and 
powerful lyrics helped make 
protest music fashionable 
again. But her quiet, earthy 
style remains unchanged 
Shunning publicity, she sings 
of subjects she feels strongly 
about, yet she always keeps a 
little of herself in reserve 
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ART: Paintings that 
blend the familiar 
and the mysterious 
At the Museum of Modern 
Art, the exhibit of Robert 
Moskowitz, 54, is a reminder 
that serious figurative art 


never went away, and can | 
still yield works of poignancy 
and power { 
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The health of nations—Iill 


The high price 
of leadership 


In the years immediately following World War Il, America’s huge and 
growing economy became the lever that moved the world. Its industrial 
base unscathed, America was rich enough to help a devastated 
Europe rebuild, and wise enough to help that continent prosper, 
enabling most European nations to become both trading partners and 
military allies. When what Sir Winston Churchill called an Iron Curtain 
clanged shut, this nation was able to assume the burden of military 
leadership as well, while at the same time assuming similar social, 
political, and military duties in the Pacific. 

But the world today is a far different place. A prosperous Europe is 
looking ahead to 1992, when the Common Market countries will draw 
even closer together to form what will be virtually a single entity for 
purposes of commerce and trade. Japan, as a sign of its economic 
might, has made the brand names of its consumer goods household 
words all over the globe. And nations like Taiwan, South Korea, Singa- 
pore, and Indonesia have become formidable economic powers, grow- 
ing stronger daily. 

The U.S., in other words, has plenty of economic competition 
these days in what has become a truly global economy. Even so, the 
world continues to look toward America for political and economic 
leadership alike, and there's certainly no lack of problems to confront. 

How should America and the West deal with the nations of East- 
ern Europe? These need massive infusions of capital if they are to meet 
the expectations of a citizenry clamoring for a higher standard of living. 
That's a new challenge, to be confronted even as old challenges 
remain—Third World debt, or the worldwide battle against drugs, to 
name just two. 

Nor is there a shortage of domestic problems. America’s budget 
deficit remains a brake on savings and investment. As investment lags, 
so does the productivity needed to compete successfully in today's 
world markets. Americans still consume much more than they pro- 
duce, and this accent on consumption is reflected in the trade deficit. 
Americans are exporting more, but they continue to buy even greater 
quantities of goods from abroad. 

Actually, it grows increasingly difficult to neatly categorize eco- 
nomic problems as domestic or international. The U.S. budget deficit 
sops up American capital that otherwise might have gone into new 
plant or equipment. Therefore, many investments in the U.S. these days 
involve foreign capital—a compliment to the U.S. as a good place to 
invest, but possibly harmful to countries like Poland, in dire need of 
attracting funding from beyond its borders. 

There are at least two morals to our tale of economic interdepen- 
dence dnd the demands made on world leaders. The first is that failure 
to address America's budget deficit isn't just America’s business. It 
shortchanges not only Americans but also our allies, trading partners, 
the Third World nations, and even those peoples struggling to taste the 
fruits of the free market system. 

The second moral is equally grand in scope, but simpler to state: 
World leadership carries a high price tag, but the cost becomes easier 
to pay in a growing, productive economy. 

Next: Priorities and realism. 
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THERE’S NOTHING QUIET ABOUT 
OUR DIVIDEND PERFORMANCE 


Northwestern Mutual Life has ranked 
first in dividend performance more times 
than any other company over the last 50 years. 
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Letters 7 


STARTING OVER 


“What a waste for those who lived through 
the Marxist nightmare.” 


The bankrupt Soviet economy has 
forced Mikhail Gorbachev to give up the 
race with the West [WorRLD, Feb. 19]. But 
he still deserves respect for his willingness 
to recognize reality and accept it; his pre- 
decessors never did. 

Mohamed H. Zakaria 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 


As the 20th century closes, Gorbachev 
seems to be writing the final words to the 
chapter that Lenin started at the beginning 
of the century. 

Sastry Ganti 
Wheeling, Ill. 

What a waste for those who lived 
through the Marxist nightmare and for the 
millions of people who were murdered be- 
fore the present awakening. 

Momus Alexander Morgus 
New Orleans 


Momus Alexander Morgus, New Orleans 


FREEDOM FOR MANDELA 








Buy A 


Genie 


Lenin believed the Soviet empire could 
not exist without the Ukraine. But Stalin 
chose to subjugate the Ukrainians in 1932- 
33 by creating an artificial famine in which 
several million people died simply because 
they were Ukrainian. This aspect of world 
history deserves to be better known and 
should have been mentioned. 

Roman G. Golash 
Schaumburg, Ill. 


Pollution for Sale 


The whole notion of allowing compa- 
nies to trade rights to pollute is a sadistic 
joke on the environment and mankind 
[ENVIRONMENT, Feb. 12]. It’s like the sell 
ing of indulgences in medieval Europe: 
those who enjoyed sin felt they could buy 
leniency. Or passing legislation to legalize 
drugs: the addicts would certainly vote for 
it. Our mastery over industry and technol- 


Door Opener, 


And We Guarantee 
It Will Screw Up Your Door 





ogy shows the power of our intellect—and 

at the same time our utter foolishness in 
the way we manage them 

eter Hebert 

Silver Spring, Md. 


I read your article with total disbelief 
The “right” to pollute is not an ecologically 
sound idea; it is an immoral justification 
for biocide of the planet. Neither corpora- 
tions nor individuals should have any right 
whatsoever to dump their poisons on the 
unfortunate public. What will happen to 
those helpless residents who live down- 
wind from companies that have purchased 
extra air-pollution concessions? 

John Pastirik 
Chicago 


You seem to be saying that the U.S. 
Government would grant pollution rights 
solely to companies. A similar scheme was 
suggested in the 1960s by John H. Dales of 
the University of Toronto. His proposal, 
however, calls for the government to auc- 
tion off these rights to anyone who is will- 
ing to buy them, which would give environ- 
mental groups (or private citizens, for that 
matter) an opportunity to have a say in re- 
ducing pollution directly. They could sim- 
ply purchase the rights and then decide 
never to exercise them. 

Bill Bartolini 
Toronto 


Because the heart of every Genie is made of a solid 
steel screw. And there's no more reliable method of 
opening a garage door than Genie Screw Drive. In fact 
it’s so reliable, we can offer the strongest performance 
guarantee ever made: Our Pro-Tech” 10-year warranty. 

With the Pro-Tech Warranty, and the support of the 
largest dealer network in the business, it makes a lot 
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Cures for Education's Woes 


Among the dozen or so things I find 
lacking in the President’s education goals 
[EDUCATION, Feb. 12], one leaps to the 
front. As a product of the public schools 
during the °30s, I recall doing a lot of mind- 
ful memorization. I still think that’s the 
way one learns the multiplication tables, 
atomic weights and a good deal of spelling 
What's wrong with the system that pro- 
duced my generation of educated people? 

William G. Swain 
Monroeville, Pa 


Although literate Americans know that 
youngsters in the U.S. compare poorly with 
those of other countries, there is little curi- 
osity as to why this should be. We dismiss 
the example of Japanese students, who 
study harder than we would ever want our 
children to. But what about the Irish? the 
Swedes? the Spanish? What are they doing 
that is different? I'd like to hear from Ger- 
man instructors on how they teach English 
They may have the answers we need. 

Geneve S. Maroon 
Washington 


Fidelity Is In? Out? 


Conventional wisdom—that the 
American marriage 


ble—is more accurate than the ridiculous 


inst- 


tution of is in trou- 


Akron, OH 44312-0. 


Psychology Today telephone survey about 
extramarital sex [BEHAVIOR, Feb. 19]. Asa 
I think the authors’ heads are 
in the clouds if they really believe that 90% 
of married people have never experienced 
Similarly, 376 


sociologist, 


the 37% of 
married men and 29% of married women 
cited as having extramarital sex by the Kin- 
sey Institute’s June Reinisch are a severe 
underestimate. Other studies have re- 
vealed that about 50% to 70% of married 
men and 40% to 60% of married women 
have had extramarital sex 


extramarital sex 


Roger Libby 
{tlanta 


Research for AIDS 


I am dismayed by conclusions in “The 
AIDS Political Machine” [NATION, Jan. 22 
that suggest the so-called Alps lobby has 
taken more than its fair share of federal 
money while undermining the research 
process. Funding for Alps research has in- 
creased dramatically because, unlike can- 
AIDS 1S infectious 
and spreading rapidly among people in the 
prime of life; the number of AIDs cases is 
expected to double within the next 18 
months..The rapid approval of badly need 
ed treatments is not compromising sci- 
Instead it is advancing knowledge 
about AIDS at an unprecedented rate. Fi- 
nally, AIDS 


cer and heart disease, 


ence 


advocates do not wish to see 
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Reading 


worth 
writing 


TOI 


If you're looking for some 
good reading, you've just 
found it. The free Consumer 


Information Catalog. 


The Catalog lists about 


200 federal publications, 
many of them free. They 


can help you eat right, 
manage your money, 
stay healthy, plan your 
child’s education, learn 
about federal benefits 
and more. 


So sharpen your pencil. 
Write for the free 
Consumer Information 


Catalog. And get reading 


worth writing for. 


— 
sw 


Consumer Information Center 
Department RW 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 
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AIDS research funded at the expense of 
other diseases; more money is needed to 

combat all serious illnesses. 
Mervyn F. Silverman, M.D., President 
American Foundation for AIDS Research 
New York City 


As a scientist, | am appalled that peo- 
ple believe they can buy a cure for AIDs. 
They should have learned from the war on 
cancer. As a cancer survivor, I have also 
been alarmed at the way many AIDS activ- 
ists have manipulated the political and 
medical-science establishments. It is criti- 
cal to address this important issue and try 
to improve government policies, but not at 
the expense of other life-threatening dis- 
eases that afflict so many more people. To- 
day we know that alps can be prevented, 
so make that the focus. 

Marilyn J. Koering, Professor 
Department of Anatomy 
George Washington University 
Medical Center 

Washington 


Church and State 


Auxiliary Bishop Austin Vaughan was 
not being uncharitable to Mario Cuomo 
when he warned New York’s Governor 
that he was in danger of going to hell for his 
abortion position [RELIGION, Feb. 19]. 
The bishop was, in fact, concerned about 
Cuomo’s immortal soul. Bishops are teach- 
ers and guides and have an obligation to 
point out moral inconsistencies to the 
faithful, be they commoner or Governor. 

Deacon Thomas Morrette 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


I applaud citizen Cuomo for his stand 
on the difficult choices he faces in relation 
to the warnings of Roman Catholic offi- 
cials. However, if Cuomo ends up in hell, 
he can always come over to my house. 

Don Rothbardt 
Philadelphia 


Here in Canada, one of the most pros- | 


perous societies in the world, the office of 
Prime Minister for the past 22 years has 
been held by Roman Catholics. In choos- 
ing a legislator, we Canadians look at the 
man, his record, ideas and integrity, and 
not his religion. Good government is what 
we want and have got over the years. 
George C. Carey 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Microzapped Food 

Walter Shapiro’s requiem for Ameri- 
can home cooking because of microwave 
mania [Foop, Feb, 19] is premature. Stop 
the funeral! Sales of cookbooks are boom- 
ing; gourmet kitchen gadgets are prolifer- 
ating; television cookery shows are more 
popular than ever, Who's buying, using, 
watching, if not home cooks? And as long 
as American chefs and restaurants keep 








turning out fabulous food, American taste 

buds will not be lulled into accepting the 

microwaved sawdust-like bagels Shapiro 

so justly decries. Take heart: two-income 
families may mean two-cook families. 

Nancy Ross Ryan 

Chicago 


There is an art to making a grilled 
cheese sandwich in a microwave. Toast the 
bread before putting it in the microwave; 
you won't end up with “glop masquerading 
under the same name.” In fact, it’s a pretty 
good grilled cheese sandwich. 

Marina A. Kaenel 
Fords, N.J. 





War Against the Gangs 


I was moved by the story of Ralph 
Rodriguez, the brave Californian who de- 
spite gang threats helped police gather tes- 
timony about members who allegedly 
killed his cousin and terrorized his neigh- 
borhood [NATION, Feb. 19]. He broke the 
lock of fear that gang members held over 
the good and lawful people. Others must 
have his courage. I especially hope there 
are police officials who will give responsive 








citizens the protection they deserve. 
Jim Tapp 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Speed-of-Light Computer 

In your article on the possibility of cre- 
ating superfast optical computers [TECH- 
NOLOGY, Feb. 12], you quoted a senior sci- 
entist as saying, “Optical computers would 


| have to be ten to 100 times better than 





electronic ones to justify retooling.” This 
comment is typical of the shortsighted ap- 
proach of American business and a reason 
why technologies developed in the U.S. are 
often successfully brought to the market- 
place by others. Even if the first optical 
computers are only slightly better than 
electronic ones, we will still have to retool 
to stay in the computer business. 
Hans H. Forsch 
Eatons Neck, N.Y. | 
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Sometimes The Most 
DjliveblimReriecsiewseahesess 


Finding Someone Who Cares. 


‘There are times when you need a good friend more than anything else in the world. But find 
ing people who make good friends isn't always easy 

Unless you look in the right places. Like our church. It's full of people who 
care. Compassionate people who know how to love and support each other 
People who make faithful friends 

That's why were inviting you to visit our services. To experience firsthand the 


love and unity that Christ has given us. And realize I 1 


that it’s not that difficult to find someone who cares 
tmeswuy of lide from Sonthucrn Baptists 


N 














There's always hope because Jesus cares for you 





‘A national revival emphasis sponsored by Southern Baptists and the Home Mission 
Board. For more information write: Here's Hope. P.O. Box 7519, Atlanta, GA 30357 

















Does the “replica” outperform the famous original? 


Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen 7 
only $39%* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal. ‘ 


ne of the world’s truly fine line of products is that of Europe's 

Montblanc pens, appropriately named after that continent's 
highest mountain. If you have ever written with a Montblanc pen, 
you know that writing with them is a delight and almost effort- 
less. One substantial drawback, however, as with so many lux- 
uries, is that their price is awfully high. It is easy to spend 
$150 or more for one of them. Our Japanese friends have 
created a “replica” of this outstanding pen, which (except 
for one small detail—it doesn’t have that 6-pointed star on 
the top) is indistinguishable in appearance, heft and feel. 
Not surprisingly, they called it Mount Fuji. It has the 
same hi-lacquer finish, with goldtone accents, as the 
famous original. The ceramic writing tip provides 
silk-smooth, effortless writing. It will never flatten 
or skip, even after hardest and longest use 

The most remarkable thing about the Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen is its price. We are 

the exclusive direct mail distributors of this splendid writing instrument and can 
offer it therefore for just $39.95. But, we have an even better deal: Buy two for $79.90, 
and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! Discard 
those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt tips. Write smoothly and easily, 
zive character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy. 
reat yourself to better writing and get your Mount Fuji Ceramic Pen(s) today! : 





ugh 
wa tine 
6.3 miles long. That 
is enough to write @ 
medium-size novel. But 
just in Case ur literary 
requirements 
that, we include @ ip 
and an extra ink reservot 






























FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 882-3050 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Please give order Code #4800 A246 tor Mount Fuyt 
Ceramic Pen. If you prefer, mail check or card au 
thorization and expiration. We need daytime phone 
for all orders and issuing bank for charge orders 
UPS/insurance: $4.95 for one Mount Fuji Ceramu 
Pen and $6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA deliv- 
ery. You have 30 day return and one year warranty 


For — orders (100 +), call Ernest Gerard, 
our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
6570 or write him at the address below. 


since 1967 


averhills: 


131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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‘They turn Palm 
Beach Polo and Country 
Club into a dangerous 
battlefield. The world’s 
best teams, rotating over 
three hundred thorough- 
breds, strain for an edge 
in the United States 
Polo Association's Rolex 
Gold Cup. 


In the years since its 
inception, the Cup has become one of 
the most prestigious stops on the ‘The Rolex Gold Cup. 
high-goal circuit, attracting the best 
sil and foreign talent in the World- Class Polo 
game. Recent tournaments have boasted 1 
virtually all of the world’s ten- and American Style. 
nine-goal players. Their breakneck 
maneuvers routinely attract thousands 
of spectators 
to the two-week 
competition. 
The impressive 
success of the Cup is 
just one part of a 
recent broad surge 
in American 
enthusiasm for 
this ancient 
equestrian 


the national sport of Egypt, China and 


Japan. And, 
after the British 
adopted the 
sport in the mid- 
19th century, 
it was only a 
matter 
of time 
~ before it made its way across the 
/ Atlantic. 
Rolex has been an enthusiastic 


competition. If historians are supporter of the Sport ae 
divided on the theory that - polo demands of its athletes the 
it was the brainchild of a same rugged grace under 
Tamerlane, there is no doubt [ye 4 ’ ete 3 long 
that by the sixteenth century oe demonstrate : y our 
it had been embraced as tumepieces. 


Datejust Oyster Perpetual Chronometer in stainless steel and 18kt gold with Jubilee bracelet 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept. 897, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, Ne 
© 1988 Rolex Watch US.A.,, In 
Datejust, Oyster Perpetual, Jubtee are trademarks. 













THE HUNT FOR RED OCTO- 
BER. The adaptation of Tom 
Clancy's best-selling nuclear- 
submarine saga (with sturdy 
Sean Connery) earns its thrills; 
it nicely balances human 
menace with technical gee- 
wizardry. But could this 
scenario happen in Gorba- 
chev’s navy? 


WHERE THE HEARTIS. Can a 
spoiled Manhattan family find 
happiness squatting in a Brook- 
lyn hovel? Why, sure. Can top 
director John Boorman (Hope 
and Glory) make a Disney com- 
edy? Well, no. Dabney Cole- 
man supplies the (few forced) 
laughs, Uma Thurman the re- 
deeming prurient interest. 





CINEMA PARADISO. In this 
Oscar nominee for best foreign 
picture, a Sicilian boy of the 
1950s sees movies as the whole 
world—a panorama of laugh- 
ter, drama and forbidden 
dreams. 


Dus 












MICHAEL PENN: MARCH 
(RCA). Surprise. Here’s a 
homage to the playful high seri- 
ousness of Beatles music that 

| sounds workably modest, mod- 
| ern and personal. Penn (yes, 
he’s got an actor brother 
named Sean) takes a while to 
find his footing, but once he 
does, tunes like Big House grab 
hold and don’t let go. 





JAZZ MASTERPIECES (Co- 
lumbia). The latest crop of reis- 
sues in this remarkable four- 








CRITICS’ VOICES 


PORTEX. Fess up: a lot of what’s so cool about personal 
computers—their speed, their unforgiving accuracy—is also 
what’s so daunting. Here is an especially slick and simple 
piece of software that doesn’t stint on wizardry and exudes a 
comforting, almost cozy familiarity. It turns any IBM or 
compatible machine (sorry, not Apple) into a fully function- 
ing appointment calendar and phone directory—a Filofax 
ona monitor. Yuppie nirvana! But wait. Lots of software 
can do similar stunts. Portex actually prints out addresses 
and lunch dates on supplied paper that fits snugly into a 
Filofax diary or any standard loose-leaf organizer. A word- 
processing program is included for aspiring PC Pepyses, but 
the real fun of Portex is savoring the illusion of a well-or- 
dered life. After all, neatness counts. (Available at $69.95 to 
$169.95 from Eurosoft International, Asheville, N.C.) 


year-old project features classic 
performances by such legends 
as Miles Davis, Roy Eldridge 
and Billie Holiday. But the 
most welcome new arrival to 
the series is trumpeter Bix Bei- 
derbecke, whose digitally re- 
mastered 1927 sides capture 
the haunting tone and phrasing 
of the original “young man with 
a horn.” 





LONDON FIELDS by Martin 
Amis (Harmony; $19.95). The 
British author of Success and 
Money: A Suicide Note pro- 


| duces a murderously funny 


novel about a 1990s world that 
is tumbling inexorably toward a 
loveless void. 


WHAT | SAW AT THE REVOLU- 
TION by Peggy Noonan (Ran- 
dom House; $19.95). From a 
former speechwriter for Presi- 
dents Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush, the most amus- 
ing and self-effacing political 
memoir likely to come out of 


| the 1980s. 


MARY REILLY by Valerie Mar- 
tin (Doubleday; $18.95). The 








Jekyll-Hyde saga from the 
point of view of a spunky, sen- 
sual servant girl. 





PHOTOGRAPHY UNTIL NOW, 
Museum of Modern Art, 

New York City. This 
idiosyncratic history of camera 
art culminates John Szarkow- 
ski’s 28 distinguished years as 
MoMa’s chief photo curator. 
Szarkowski tells the 

familiar tale with many unfa- 
miliar images, like an impish 
papa springing surprises 
throughout a bedtime story. 
Through May 29. 


SELECTIONS AND 
TRANSFORMATIONS: 

THE ART OF JOHN MARIN, 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington. John Marin 
(1870-1953), a gifted 

painter whose dynamic, 
semi-abstract seascapes and ur- 
ban scenes made him one of 
America’s leading modernists, 
is surely due for a comeback. 
Perhaps this comprehensive 
sampling of his works could be 
the start of it. Through 

April 15. 
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ELVIS (Asc, Sundays, 8:30 p.m. 
EST). ABC’s new bio series offers 
two surprises. Rather than a 
cynical attempt to cash in on El- 
vismania, it is an unpretentious 
look at the King’s early years. 

Surprise No. 2: despite glowing 
reviews and a good time slot, El- 
vis is walking on Lonely Street in 
the ratings. 


CHANGES: CONVERSATIONS 
WITH JANE PAULEY (Nac, 
March 13, 10 p.m. EsT). Jane 
Pauley interviews people who 
have gone through major per- 
sonal or professional transi- 
tions in her first prime-time 
special since she left the Today 
show after 13 years. 


| G«. 






FELD BALLETS/NY, Joyce 
Theater, New York City. Cho- 
reographer Eliot Feld’s re- 
named company has four new 
works. A standout is Ah Scarlat- 
ti, danced in jeans and featuring 
one of the sexiest pas de deux in 
recent years. Through April 1. 


DANCE THEATER OF HAR- 
LEM, John F. Kennedy Center, 
Washington. This intrepid 
group has financial troubles it 
doesn’t deserve and will proba- 
bly shut down for a few months 
after this run. Meanwhile, it 
mixes old favorites (John Taras’ 
Firebird) with ambitious newer 
productions (a program of 
Bronislava Nijinska’s works, in- 
cluding Les Noces). Through 
March 25. 


Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


SLLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY CHAS B SLACKMAN 
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Viva Violeta: Nicaragua’s newly elected President hopes to rebuild her battered country —with $2 billion in American aid 


But Will It Work? 


The answer may depend on the U.S., as Violeta Chamorro tries to 
consolidate Nicaraguan democracy after her victory over the Sandinistas 





| 

| 

By JOHANNA MC GEARY calling in the news, the word had spread | In another startling turnaround in an 
| across Managua. “We're going to win! age of startling surprises, democracy burst 
| Long before the polls closed, | shouted a woman tending a bubbling caul- | forth where everyone least expected it 
the people knew what they | dron in front of her house in one of the | Given the chance to vote in an honest and 
} UNO) had done. Before the radio | city’s poorest barrios, thought to be a | secret election, Nicaraguans decisively re- 
| began reporting returns, before the pla- | stronghold of the ruling Sandinistas. The | pudiated the Sandinista government, 
toons of international observers were tot Sandinistas? she was asked. “No, not | which the U.S. had been struggling to over 
| ting up their “quick counts” and the bat those sons of bitches,” she spat back. | throw for a decade 

j talions of reporters were frantically | “The Dona. Dona Violeta.” Conservatives and liberals in Washing- 
| 


WHAT THE U.S. BEEZ) 1980 1981 1982 1983 
HAS SPENT ON i The s suspen The 
| NICARAGUA —— chanson siples | apperes a since 9m 


Washington's mood $61 million in aid $75 million ingid covert z 
swings can be an at 
charted by the 

shifts in aid to 

the Sandinistas 

and the contra rebels 





fter the Sandinista Violeta Chamorro quits the The Reagan Administration 
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“We will rule from below” —defeated President Daniel Ortega consoles his supporters 


ton are already arguing over who should 
claim credit for the Sandinistas’ defeat. 
But nobody really “won” Nicaragua. If the 
election of Violeta Barrios de Chamorro 
as President last week reflected anything, it 
was the people’s rejection of the pain they 
have endured for a decade, Give us a 
chance, they said. End the war. Save the 
economy. The immediate target of their 
wrath was the Sandinistas, but the U.S. too 
bears a share of responsibility. It now owes 
Nicaragua gencrous help if it wants de- 
mocracy to flourish. 

Latin America’s history is filled with 
government reversals, but rarely at the 
ballot box. Coups, revolutions and inva- 
sions—often organized by Washington— 
are more common means. Ever since the 
trauma of Vict Nam, the U.S. has sought 


a less direct and costly method to have its | 


way. Where military force could still do 
the trick cost effectively, the U.S. was 


willing to use it, as in Grenada and Pana- 
ma, But in Nicaragua, wittingly or not, 
Washington stumbled on an arm’s-length 
policy: wreck the economy and prosecute 
a long and deadly proxy war until the ex- 
hausted natives overthrow the unwanted 
government themselves. For Americans, 
the cost was minimal. True, bruising an- 
nual battles over Central America splint- 
| ered Congress, and the Iran-contra scan- 
dal hobbled Ronald Reagan’s second 
| term, but hardly any U.S. soldiers were 
dying. 

The real burden fell on Nicaragua. The 
| U.S. strategy proved excruciatingly slow 
| and extremely expensive, and it inflicted 
| the most pain on the wrong people. The 
| past ten years have savaged the country’s 
civilians, not its comandantes. Since 1985 
Washington has strangled Nicaraguan 
trade with an embargo. It has cut off Nica- 
ragua’s credit at the World Bank and the 








International Monetary Fund. 
The contra war cost Managua tens 
of millions and left the country 
with wrecked bridges, sabotaged 
power stations and ruined farms. 
The impoverishment of the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua was a harrowing 
way to give the National Opposi- 
tion Union (U.N.O.) a winning 
issue. 

No one will ever know if a less 
hostile American approach or re- 
gional peace negotiations or the 
inherent flaws of Marxism might 
have done the trick more quickly 
and painlessly. But it does seem 
evident that the Sandinistas 
risked the uncertainties of the bal- 
lot box only after the U.S. stopped 
financing the contra war and be- 
gan suggesting that Managua 
might profit by behaving more 
democratically. George Bush, to 
his credit, steered the U.S. into 
the peace-and-clections program 
formulated by Costa Rican Presi- 
dent Oscar Arias Sanchez. If one 
man deserves acclaim for master- 
minding this moment, Arias does. 

By then the Sandinistas had 
little choice. Nicaragua had been 
devastated by a 40% drop in GNP, 
an inflation rate running at 
1,700% a year and constant 
shortages of food and basic ne- 
cessities. At least 30,000 people 
had been killed in the war, and 500,000 
more had fled. The Sovict Union had not 
yet withdrawn its $300 million annual sub- 
sidy, but even a fanatical Sandinista could 
see that Moscow was retrenching both fi- 
nancially and politically. Benefactors such 
as Spain and the Scandinavian countries 
also predicated desperately needed finan- 
cial help on the holding of a free and fair 
election. 

The Sandinistas agreed because they 
thought they would win. That they lost 
should not be so surprising. They had thor- 
oughly mismanaged an economy that was 
one of Central America’s more prosperous 
when the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (F.S.L.N.) took power in 1979, They 
wasted scarce resources backing other rev- 
olutionary movements in the region. They 
drove out Nicaragua’s middle class with 
their quirky brand of Marxist economic 
dogma. In reaction to the contra threat, 
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1984 1985 1987 1988 1989 

The CIA is caught mining Four days after Congress Oliver North and others Congress continues $43 The Sandinistas agree to 
Nicaraguan harbors. Daniel —_ kills contra funding, Ortega admit $14 million in private ‘million in “humanitarian hold early elections if the 
Ortega is elected President. flies to Moscow. The U.S. funding was solicited for aid. The Sandinistas and contras disband. Congress 
The Boland amendment embargoes trade with the contras. Costa Rican contras reach a approves $50 million in 


President Oscar Arias cease-fire 


proposes a regional peace 
plan. Congress authorizes 
$10 million in nonmilitary aid 


prohibits further U.S. aid Nicaragua. Congress nonmilitary aid to the rebels 
later approves 07 million 
in nonmilitary aid for 


the rebels 
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HOW THE SANDINISTA 
DEFEAT AFFECTS 
NICARAGUA’S 
NEIGHBORS 


GUATEMALA EL SALVADOR 


they severely repressed civil liberties. In 
the end, Nicaraguans voted like most peo- 
ple—with their stomachs. “There is not an 
incumbent government in Latin America,” 
said William LeoGrande, political science 
professor at American University in Wash- 
ington, “that could have won re-election 
with this kind of economy.” 

To many, the election result was simply 
further proof of the collapse of commu- 
nism. This was, after all, the first time that 
indigenous Marxist revolutionaries who 
had seized power submitted themselves to 
the ballot box—and lost. But the lesson 
may simply be that dictatorial systems in- 
vite their downfall when they open up to 
the democratic process. The same thing 
happened to the right-wing regime of Au- 
gusto Pinochet in Chile. 

Washington might do well just to ac- 
cept the boon as another in a happy series 
of democratic surprises and get on with the 
business of making Chamorro’s remark- 
able victory stick. She is inexperienced and 
untested, head of a patchwork coalition of 
14 parties that stretch across the ideologi- 
cal spectrum and share little except their 
opposition to the Sandinistas. In addition 
to reviving the economy, Chamorro faces 
extraordinary challenges: how to disband 
the contra forces safely, how to gain control 
of the military and security apparatus from 
the Sandinistas, how to soothe the bitter 
divisions of the past ten years. Her fragility 
places a greater burden on the U.S. to en- 
sure that her election proves more than a 
momentary triumph. 

The greatest danger—to Chamorro 
and to the U.S.—comes from the Sandinis- 
ta People’s Army and the internal police. 
Hard-liners in the F.s.L.N. are balking at 
turning over control of the security forces 
to Chamorro, and many fear vengeance 
from the contras who still roam the coun- 


NICARAGUA 


tryside. The Sandinistas want the rebels to 
disband first. The contras in turn have ex- 
pressed reluctance to put down their weap- 
ons until after Chamorro takes power on 
April 25. 

President Bush made it clear that the 
war is over as far as the U.S. is con- 
cerned. “There is no reason at all for 
further military actions from any quar- 
ter,” he said. But if power in Nicaragua 
is to change hands peacefully, the mili- 
tary standoff must be resolved before in- 
auguration day. A violent confrontation 
would present Bush with an appalling 
decision on how far to go to support the 
candidate the U.S. helped clect. Wash- 
ington might serve its own interests bet- 


U.S. FOREIGN AID 


Having spent trillions on communist containment, the U.S. 
is now being asked to spend a few billion to consolidate 
few democracies in Eastern Europe and Central America. 
Secretary of State James Baker said last week he wants 
to increase economic aid but not “at the expense of a tax 
increase on the American people.” That leaves two 
peangbon dno hennipronoSoahcrm 
budget, perhaps the Pentagon, or redistribute the money 
Washington already hands out. 


(22) % of aid that is military (7) Total 
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ter by persuading the contras to demobi- 
lize immediately, as both Chamorro and 
the Sandinistas have asked, but only af- 
ter the Sandinistas offer firm guarantees 
that they will not pounce once the oppo- 
sition is disarmed. 

The U.S. must also recognize that the 
Sandinistas are not going to fade away. 
They remain the largest and best-orga- 
nized political party in the country, and 
some still see them as social reformers. 
Bush’s habitual low-key reaction to stun- 
ning change was welcome last week, in 
contrast to years of shrill U.S. rhetoric. Ad- 
ministration officials were publicly gra- 
cious to outgoing President Danicl Ortega 
Saavedra, careful to praise his commit- 
ment to fair elections and his apparent rea- 
sonableness—so far—in defeat. 

Washington seems prepared to accept 
the Sandinistas in the role of loyal opposi- 
tion. “There is space in a democratic Nica- 
ragua for the expression of all political 
points of view,” said White House spokes- 
man Marlin Fitzwater. Robert Pastor, Jim- 
my Carter's chief Latin American adviser, 
suggests that Bush go further, for example 
by inviting Sandinista ministers to Wash- 









ington along with the new government to 
work out the terms of U.S. aid. “The San- 
dinistas should be given as many incentives 
as possible for cooperation,” he says. 

The fundamental challenge to Cha- 
morro, and the most urgent claim on the 
USS., remains Nicaragua’s economy. “The 
country needs to be completely rehabilitat- 
ed,” says Sol Linowitz, former U.S, Am- 





bassador to the Organization of American 
States and co-negotiator of the 1977 Pana- 
ma Canal treaty. According to a 1986 
World Bank study, the Nicaraguan econo- 
my will need $1.3 billion a year for the next 
ten years just to keep ahead of the coun- 
try’s growing population. The U.N.O. has 
called for at least $2 billion in U.S. aid— 
$200 million immediately and $600 million 
annually for the next three years. Oklaho- 
ma Democratic Congressman Dave Mc- 
Curdy labels that request “outrageous.” 
The Bush Administration, caught off 
guard along with everyone else, has not yet 
unveiled a coherent plan to help Cha- 
morro consolidate her victory. Bush has 
promised to let the five-year trade embar- 
go lapse when Chamorro takes office, and 
he will no doubt agree to restoring Nicara- 
gua’s credit at the international lending in- 
stitutions. He will resume full diplomatic 
relations. But his aides have been quick to 
dismiss the notion of a cash windfall. “It 
will not be anywhere near what some of the 
Nicaraguans are asking,” said an Adminis- 
tration official. The U.S. is strapped for 
money for its own domestic needs and 
swamped by requests from other emerging 
democracies. Bush appears likely to limit 
himself to general promises, saying he 
wants time to study the problem before he 
commits to any dollar amount. He will try 
to persuade Japan and Western Europe to 
contribute funds, but they too are oversub- 
scribed by the needs in Eastern Europe. 
Bush may even quietly encourage the Sovi- 
et Union to continue its nonmilitary cash 


| subsidies, plus 25,000 tons of free grain and 


70% of the oil Nicaragua consumes. 

Nicaraguans are bound to resent nig- 
gardliness from the U.S. They feel that 
their proximity and the long years of dam- 
aging American involvement entitle them 
to go to the top of the aid list. The U.S. in 
recent years has had a bad habit of spend- 
ing millions on wars but little on peace; yet 
the few millions Washington contributed 
to this election proved a far better invest- 
ment than the hundreds of millions sent to 
the contras. U.S. help to the opposition 
during the election has raised high expec- 
tations that its victory will automatically 
bring a huge infusion of aid. 

The Sandinistas’ defeat and the cap- 
ture of Panamanian dictator Manuel Anto- 
nio Noriega have removed two of the most 
divisive and destabilizing factors in U.S. re- 
lations with Latin America. With El Salva- 
dor’s leftist guerrillas likely to be undercut 
by a halt in support from Nicaragua and 
Cuba isolated as never before, the U.S. has 
an opportunity to move beyond its 30-year 
struggle with Marxism in the region. It can 
stop using Nicaragua as an ideological bat- 
tleground and start treating it like a needy 
neighbor. But to turn this electoral tri- 
umph into something substantial and last- 
ing, Washington will have to do something 
it has not done for a while: think big and 
act fast. — Reported by Ricardo Chavira and 
1.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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Credit Where Credit Is Due 








When the Sandinistas made Reagan see red, he sent in the “freedom fighters” 


hile the political and military combatants were waging peace down in Mana- 

gua last Thursday, the U.S. Senate was raising hell into the night about who 
should get credit. Democrats wanted to hail Chamorro and Ortega. Republicans 
liked the former but wanted to zing the latter for suggesting that he could continue 
to govern “from below.” Kudos were lofted for former President Jimmy Carter, ar- 
biter of the ballot box, and Costa Rica’s President Oscar Arias Sanchez, who won 
the Nobel Peace Prize for devising a regional peace plan. Then minority leader Bob 
Dole added his footnote to history: “There would not have been an election if Pres- 
ident Reagan had not been around here keeping everybody’s fect to the fire for 
cight years.” 

Until now, it has been hard for Reagan to reap anything but blame for the sad 
events in Nicaragua. Reagan inherited a Marxist on the march in Managua. He em- 
braced the contras as “freedom fighters,” slapped on trade sanctions and thorough- 
ly riled Congress and foreign policy élitists. Then some of his stumblebums devised 
the Iran-contra scandal. He is still paying for that fiasco. 

Time for a little fairness. The end result of the Nicaragua episode seems to be 
what the U.S. has vainly sought all over the globe in its support of freedom; few 
American lives were committed or lost, with a cost of only $300 million in U.S. aid 
for the contras. Nicaraguans sustained the fight until conditions outside and inside 
the country were ripe for a shift of power. Compare Viet Nam—58,000 Americans 
killed, $150 billion spent, the nation rent in bitterness, a bitter defeat. 

Most U.S. operations in Latin America have been like tragicomic operas 
among the banana trees. Recall John Kennedy's Ivy Leaguers running around in 
their chinos and sneakers, trying to cloak the Bay of Pigs disaster while massive 
U.S. power sat unused off the bloody beach. Or Lyndon Johnson pouring 20,000 
troops into the Dominican Republic, after exaggerating to reporters about head- 
less bodies lying in the streets, blood running in the gutters and bullets whizzing 
through embassy windows. 

Reagan’s invasion of Grenada was most notable for the 8,600 medals that were 
handed out to 7,000 troops. And it was not that long ago that George Bush sent 
24,000 American soldiers into Panama, in December. Twenty-six Americans died, 
and it took 15 days to take custody of Manuel Antonio Noriega. 

But now and then there does emerge a constellation of events that seem to cre- 
ate a sort of magic. Jimmy Carter spotted Ortega’s militarization. The national de- 
bate forced U.S. restraint, the news media enforced a kind of rough honor system, 
and the global communist pretense collapsed. Finally the world came to watch the 
election showdown. Hungry and poverty-ridden people quite naturally opted for 
change through the dignity of the ballot box. 

Some of the battered warriors who marched the long way with Reagan called 
him up last week to thank him, among them George Bush and Dan Quayle. And 
there was a note in the mail from one of the world’s master power brokers. Richard 
Nixon sent his personal well-done. If Reagan deserved some of the knocks he got on 
that journey—and he did—then he deserves some of the credit for the final tally. = 
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A ballot-box coup: in a rundown Managua barrio, Nicaraguans line up in the early morning hours to vote in the count 
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ry's first contested election 


After the Revolution 


The Sandinistas may be down, but they’re still not out of power 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


A At Sandinista headquarters, 
<7 as the uneasy rumors of defeat 


UNO) hardened into certainty, sev- 
eral party officials violated the election- 
day ban on alcohol and generously sam- 
pled rum. On the other side of Managua, 
it was well past midnight before Violeta 
Barrios de Chamorro was finally con- 
vinced of her upset victory. As the news 
sank in, Chamorro’s perpetually smiling 
face clouded with worry. Would the San- 
dinistas accept the people’s verdict? Ris- 
ing from her wheelchair and perching 
carefully to favor her right knee, broken in 
a fall in January, Chamorro gestured for 
silence among the 100 people gathered in 
her spacious living room. Then she began 
reciting the Hail Mary. “God bless Nica- 
ragua,” she concluded, her voice choked 
with emotion. 

\ moment later, former U.S. President 
Jimmy Carter arrived with word that Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra was willing 
to concede defeat. Was Dona Violeta pre- 
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pared to claim victory? “Sé,”" quickly an- 
swered Virgilio Godoy, her assertive run- 
ning mate. For an embarrassing moment, 
Chamorro stared at Godoy. Then she re- 
plied, “I am ready.” 

After Chamorro’s decisive showing, 
winning 55% of the vote to Ortega’s 41%, 
Claiming victory was the easy part. A hard- 
er question is whether the politically un- 
seasoned Chamorro, 60, is prepared to 
guide bankrupt Nicaragua through the dif- 
ficult transition from a revolutionary state 
to a functioning multiparty democracy. 
The answer will hinge largely on whether 
the Sandinistas live up to their promises to 
relinquish power peacefully after ten years 
of rule largely by proclamation, military 
muscle and caprice. Given Nicaragua’s his- 
tory of never managing a change of govern- 
ment without bloodshed, the odds seem 
stacked against Chamorro. Adding to her 
problems is the fractious 14-party coali- 
tion, ranging ideologically from conserva 
tive to Communist, that the President- 
elect heads. The parties’ glue, a common 
antipathy toward the Sandinistas, may not 
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be strong enough to keep them together. 
Chamorro must also ensure the retirement 
of the 15,000 U.S.-backed contras if she 
hopes to restore peace. 

Wisely, Chamorro’s first impulse was 
to strike a note of reconciliation. “There 
were no winners or losers in these elec- 
tions,” she told Ortega when the two met 
at her home the evening after the vote. 
Chamorro pressed a similar message in her 
victory speech. “This is an election that will 
never have exiles or political prisoners or 
confiscations,” she said. Initially Ortega 
added to the aura of reconciliation with a 
graciousness that impressed even his 
harshest critics. In his concession state- 
ment, he hailed the “clean and pure elec- 
toral process” and pledged to “respect and 
obey the popular mandate.” 

But as the first shock of the Sandinista 
defeat wore off, Nicaragua’s fault lines re- 
emerged. Within a day of the elections. 
scattered incidents of violence erupted in 
Managua and rural towns as Chamorro 
and Ortega supporters clashed. By Tues- 
day Ortega was sounding like his ysual de- 




















| Jimmy Carter monitors the balloting at a voting station in the capital 


fiant self. At a public rally, he roared, 
“They want the government. We give it to 
them. We will rule from below.” A peace- 
ful transition, he cautioned, required the 
immediate demobilization of the contras. 
Warning that “the change of government 
| by no means signifies the end of the revolu- 
tion,” Ortega was deliberately vague about 
the future role of the 70,000-strong army 
and the untold number of Interior Ministry 
security forces. 

It was unclear whether Ortega was 
merely posturing to placate his more hard- 
line followers—or issuing an ultimatum. 
Chamorro did not wait to find out. She 
joined Ortega’s call for the contras to lay 
down their weapons. “The causes of civil 
war in Nicaragua have disappeared,” she 
said. The next day Ortega returned to a 
more conciliatory tone, this time announc- 
ing the renewal of a cease-fire that he had 
unilaterally suspended last November. At 
the same time, he called on the U.S. to pay 
for the prompt demobilization and reloca- 
tion of the contras, 10,000 of whom remain 
in Honduras. Not to be upstaged, Cha- 
morro announced that the Sandinistas 
would have to “turn over everything” to 
her, including the armed forces, “I will be 
running the country,” she declared some- 
what testily. 

As the dueling rhetoric suggests, Cha- 
morro’s first challenge will be to establish 
| her authority. Given the failure of most 
| pollsters to chart voter sentiment accurate- 





| ly—Ortega was so confident of victory that 
just two days before the balloting he said, 
“There is not even a hypothetical possibili- 
ty that the [opposition] could win” —it is 
difficult to know precisely why Chamorro 
triumphed. Possibly the vote was an en- 
dorsement of her calls to abolish the mili- 
tary draft, establish peace and allow pri- 
vate enterprise to flourish—the mainstay 
of her ill-conceived, disorganized cam- 
paign. It seems just as likely, however, that 
the vote was not so much for Chamorro as 
against the Sandinistas. Finding Nicara- 
gua’s economic and political conditions re- 
volting, voters may simply have revolted 
with their ballots. If so, Chamorro may find 
her mandate slipping fast if she fails to 
move quickly on four fronts: 


THE ECONOMY 

Chamorro’s economic advisers aim to 
decentralize by establishing private savings 
institutions and liberating coffee and cot- 
ton growers from state controls to seek 
higher prices for their crops. But Ortega 
warned that his party will resist any at- 
tempt to roll back such Sandinista policies 
as agrarian reform and the nationalization 
of the country’s banks. 

Last week Chamorro aides said the 
new government would move quickly to 
sell many of the large state enterprises es- 
tablished by the Sandinistas. Such a policy 
could affect confiscated sugar mills and 
textile factories as well as grain interests. 
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U.N.O. supporters celebrate their victory 


¥GNHOF VIHLNA 


Chamorro’s coalition, the National Oppo- 
sition Union (U.N.o.), has pledged, howev- 
er, not to take back the thousands of 
homes, farms and businesses seized and 
nationalized by the Sandinistas. Instead, 
peasants will be permitted to keep the land 
that was parceled out to them, and the for- 
mer owners will be compensated for their 
losses. 

The plan aims not only to mollify the 
120,000 peasants who have been given land 
titles by the Sandinistas but also to reas- 
sure Ortega and the other comandantes 
who have made their homes in some of 
Managua’s finest houses. Plainly Cha- 
morro wants to drive home her message 
that the Sandinistas will not be punished 
for their ten years of inept rule. 

But she is not assured of cooperation 
from her coalition and supporters. Some 
U.N.O. members feel that Chamorro relies 
too heavily on a small coterie of advisers, 
most of whom enjoy connections with her 
family, and not enough on the leaders of 
the various parties. Still others are less in- 
clined to be as charitable as Chamorro: last 
week, overheated U.N.O. supporters de- 
scended on a cooperative in Ticuantepe, | 
15 miles south of Managua, and ordered | 
the farmers to vacate the property. 


THE ARMED FORCES 

Chamorro’s campaign pledges include 
cutting back the military and ending the 
unpopular draft. But coming into the elec- 
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Soldiers fire Soviet-made rocket launchers on the revolution’s tenth anniversary last July 


tion, there were concerns in the U.N.O. 
camp that Defense Minister Humberto 
Ortega, Daniel’s brother, might resist step- 
ping down if the Sandinistas were defeat- 
ed. On Tuesday Jimmy Carter reported 
that General Ortega had agreed to give up 
his post. At week’s end Paul Reichler, a 
U.S. attorney who represents the Sandinis- 
tas, said that Humberto would take a party 
job, while Daniel would take a legislative 
seat as leader of the opposition. 

In a surprising gesture, the Cubans let 
it be known that all their military advisers 
are being recalled well in advance of their | 
scheduled departure date sometime next 
year. The last of the advisers will return 
home this week. While the development 
seems promising, last week zealous Sandi- 
nistas began passing out guns in the city of 
Matagalpa to loyalists who agreed to enroll 
in the sinister-sounding Commandos of 
Popular Action. One man told TiME that 
he had been given a Soviet-made automat- 
ic rifle and 300 rounds of ammunition. 

The Interior Ministry’s state-security 
apparatus could also unhinge Chamorro’s 
plans. A week before the elections, Interi- 
or Minister Tomas Borge Martinez, per- 
haps the most hard-line member of the 
Sandinista junta, declared that his subordi- 
nates would never submit to the command 
of U.N.O, Last week, however, Reichler 
said that Borge too would now work a par- 
ty job. Borge himself told Time, “We were 
looking at the situation then from a trium- 
phant point of view. Now we have to face 
reality. We'll have to submit ourselves to 
the new game rules.” 








THE CONTRAS 


ga warned, only if the contras first demobi- 
lize. Despite appeals from both Ortega and 
Chamorro to lay down their weapons and a 
clear warning from U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker that “the war is over,” the 
contras have yet to agree to disarm while 
the Sandinista army remains at full 
strength. Last week Israel Galeano, known 
as Comandante Franklin, who heads the 
six-man contra command, went only so far 
as to order his few thousand troops inside 
Nicaragua to avoid combat at all costs. 





In Masaya, the next generation waits 


Hunger, sickness—and no hope. 








Rafael Leonardo Callejas, Honduras’ 
newly elected President, called upon the 
10,000 contras in their Honduran base 
camps to leave as soon as possible. The 
contras have ignored such calls in the past. 
The Tela accord, signed by the five Central 
American Presidents last August, called 
for the contras to demobilize within four 
months. One sticking point is that if the 
contra leaders agree to surrender their 
troops and weapons, they will lose their 
jobs and salaries. Were Chamorro to offer 
some of the rebels a place in her govern- 
ment, the contras might be appeased, but 
such a move would also anger the Sandinis- 
tas and possibly undo the delicate transi- 
tion process. When the contra chiefs 
sought a meeting with U.N.O. leaders last 
week, their bid went unanswered. Mean- 
while, the U.S. Ambassador to Honduras, 
Cresencio Arcos, met with contra leaders 
and urged a quick demobilization. 


THE SANDINISTAS 

Because Chamorro’s support is divid- 
ed among 14 parties, the Sandinista Na- 
tional Liberation Front remains the larg- 
est and strongest political group in the 
country, with 38 of the 91 seats in the new 
Legislative Assembly. The U.N.o., which 
claimed all but one of the remaining seats, 
can easily push through bills that require 
only a majority vote, such as a move to 
abolish the military draft. But for consti- 
tutional changes such as redefining the 
role of the army, a 60% vote is required— 
a number that will be impossible to 
achieve without Sandinista cooperation. 
For the Sandinistas, the challenge will be 
to transform themselves from a revolu- 
tionary vanguard into a more convention- 
al opposition party. 

Such a scenario, of course, assumes 
that the negotiations initiated last week by 
the Sandinistas and the uU.N.O. coalition 
will proceed smoothly, and that the Sandi- 
nistas will gracefully surrender the power 
they gained with popular support in 1979. 
That is an optimistic projection—and a 
premature one. History has few lessons to 
guide this transition; Nicaragua’s is be- 
lieved to be the first revolutionary national 
government ever to be voted out of power 
in free elections. Even assuming the best of 
circumstances, U.N.O. leaders caution 
against inflated expectations. “There is 
hunger in this country, there is sickness 
and no medicine, and most of all, there is 
no sign of hope,” says Luis Sanchez, one of 
the U.N.O.’s inner circle. “We will lead the 
way to recuperation, perhaps not to plenty, 
but out of poverty.” 

It is a tall order for Chamorro, who 
once accurately described herself as a 
“symbol.” Now that she embodies her 
country’s hopes for economic and political 
recovery, she must also demonstrate that 
she is a leader. —Reported by Jan Howard and 











Those new rules apply, as Daniel Orte- John Moody/Managua 
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Astound your friends. Confoumd 


your enemies. Buy 


Shock the block. Park a 
new Saab in your driveway. 
People will think you know 
something they don’t. 

They'll be right. 

You'll know that, for 
thousands less than many 
so-called European per- 
formance sedans, your 
money has purchased 
more performance. And, 
your performance is more 
usable throughout the 
year, since every Saab 
has front-wheel drive. 


*MSRP: $32,995, excluding taxes, license, freight 


You'll know that your 
Saab 9000 has more interior 
room than any imported 
sedan on the block. Unless 
someone happens to have 
a Rolls Royce Silver Spur 
limousine in their garage. 

You'll know that your 
Saab is an immensely safe 
car, every time you get 
behind the airbag-equip- 
ped wheel and press your 
anti-lock brakes. 

Both are standard on 
every 1990 Saab, asisa 


dealer charges and options. Prices subject to 
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new Roadside Assistance 
Program. 

Driving your Saab 
you'll know that, even with 
the ride and roominess of 
a limousine and fanatic 
attention to safety, it 
responds like a sports car. 

If you’re still undecided 
about a Saab, you should 
know that the 9000 CD 
pictured here sells for about 
$33,000* and leases for an 
equally reasonable amount, 
through —o Finan- 


f America, ini 








cial Services Corp. (Saabs 
are intelligently priced from 
$16,995 to $32,995.) 

Test drive a Saab soon. 
Take it through your neigh- 
borhood. 

Your friends will wonder 
what you're up Z 
to. But you7l 
know. 





The most intelligent 
cars ever built. 






















Chamorro: More Than Just a Name? 





ByJOHNMOODY MANAGUA 


The President-elect was called to the telephone in 
her elegant home Monday night just as the guard 
at the front door admitted a visitor. On the line 
was Ronald Reagan. In the foyer was Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra. Both wanted to congratulate Violeta Chamorro on her 
stunning upset, though clearly Reagan was the happier of the 
two. With the charm and diplomacy bred by her patrician up- 
bringing, Chamorro told Reagan that she would have to call 





him back. Then she turned and embraced the Sandinista - 


chief. 

That these two antagonists sought out Chamorro at pre- 
cisely the same moment was appropriate. Seven weeks shy of 
inauguration, Dofa Violeta already refers to her administra- 
tion as a “period of reconciliation.” Her mission as President, 
she believes, is to heal. 





Also to learn. Chamorro 
owes her election not to any 
natural gift for leadership 
but to her married name. 
Though graced with regal 
poise and an engaging per- 
sonality, she has had little 
experience in public life. 
Her grasp of Nicaragua’s 
Sisyphean economic chal- 
lenge is tenuous, and her 
political range is narrow: at 
least initially, she is leaning 
heavily on the dozen family 
members and advisers who 
constitute her brain trust. 

She would rather have 
been First Lady. Born into a 
wealthy cattle-ranching 
family, Violeta Barrios en- 





fully inept. Confronted with issues she had not mastered, she 
often berated her questioners or deferred to running mate 
Virgilio Godoy. By January she had learned to stick to pre- 
pared speeches and emphasize her personal appeal. Her radi- 
ant smile and motherly concern warmed Nicaraguans chilled 
by a decade of Ortega’s martial scowls. 

Empathy may be her greatest virtue as President. Nicara- 
guans have been killing one another in revolution and civil 
war for more than a decade. Who knows these divisions bet- 
ter than Dofia Violeta? She is the widow of a man murdered 
for his political beliefs, and a mother reviled as a traitor by 
two of her children, who are committed to the revolution. 
Yet never have her Sandinista son and daughter been unwel- 
come in her home. That kind of tolerance is hard for an em- 
bittered nation to summon up. It should help to have an ex- 
emplar who has experienced anguish firsthand. 

Chamorro is certain she 
can suture Nicaragua’s self- 
inflicted wounds. Abolish- 
ing the unpopular military 
draft will be the first step. 
She must also rein in Go- 
doy, whose statements dur- 
ing the campaign suggested 
that settling old scores 
might be the new govern- 
ment’s top priority. At her 
first press conference, the 
President-elect made a 
point of fielding tough ques- 
tions herself and praising 
Ortega for his concession of 
defeat. 

Chamorro will have no 
honeymoon with the sizable 
Sandinista minority that 
considers her a class enemy, 


¥ 


war 





joyed a charmed girlhood 
that included private school- 
ing in Texas. She plunged abruptly into the teeming currents 
of Latin politics in 1950 when she wed Pedro Joaquin Cha-~ 
morro, the crusading, ambitious publisher of the daily La 
Prensa. His opposition to Nicaragua’s Somoza family dictator- 
ship frequently landed him in jail. While raising their four chil- 
dren, Violeta also carried food to Pedro’s cell and smuggled 
notes to his confederates. 

Her husband's assassination on a Managua street in 1978, 
widely pinned on Anastasio Somoza Debayle, ignited the pop- 
ular outrage that a year later brought the Sandinistas to pow- 
er. Exploiting Violeta’s symbolic value as the widow of a mar- 
tyr, the victorious rebels persuaded her to join a coalition 
junta. She accepted but soon fell out with Ortega and his fel- 
low Marxists. Chamorro left the government in 1980 and be- 
came publisher of La Prensa. The job automatically made her 
the most prominent and vociferous enemy of the Sandinistas 
in the country. 

When the hybrid National Opposition Union realized last 
year that to challenge Ortega it needed star quality on its pres- 
idential ticket, the magic Chamorro name was again decisive. 
Wary of wading back into politics, the silver-haired widow at 
first demurred, but she accepted the nomination at the urging 
of her husband’s spirit, with whom she says she communes 
regularly. 

Dona Violeta’s early campaign appearances were fright- 


“| would rather be thought of as a Latin Margaret Thatcher” 


and she has little in common 
with the poor. Last January, 
when she broke her knee in a fall at home, she jetted to Hous- 
ton for surgery. She returned home in a wheelchair that cost 
more than most of her countrymen earn in a year. 

Some Nicaraguans expect the new government to banish 
poverty by decree. They will be disillusioned by the time and 
exertion required to refloat an economy that has run 
aground, And Chamorro will not perform without error. She 
considers her mission divine but suffers from high-handed- 
ness and an aversion to criticism, no matter how well inten- 
tioned. Irritated by endless comparisons with Philippine 
President Corazon Aquino, another widow of a national 
hero, she has developed a response both disarming and re- 
vealing: “I would rather be thought of as a Latin Margaret 
Thatcher.” 

Actually, Chamorro’s presidential style will resemble that 
of her long-distance admirer. Like Ronald Reagan, Chamorro 
holds deeply ingrained if unrefined notions of what she wants 
to accomplish. She has demonstrated an ability to impart 
those aspirations to the populace, and she knows how to dele- 
gate authority to more able lieutenants. 

For the record, Chamorro never returned Reagan’s call, 
but he phoned again Tuesday, and the two spoke only briefly. 
Chamorro was fretting over her first postelection address, try- 
ing to make sure it sounded just right. It was a distraction the 
Great Communicator would surely appreciate. 2 
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“Some people think managing 
credit is a thankless situation. 
‘Idisagree. The tougher the game, 


the better it feels when you win’ 


In the delicate balance of risk and reward, credit managers 
live where it’s liveliest. In the middle 
They must be careful, but not cowardly. Be risk-takers, but not 


gamblers. Which means, to keep their footing, they need informa- 


tion that’s equally well-balanced 

And they get it from Dun & Bradstreet. We not only have more 
information than anyone else, we get it from more kinds of sources. 
As a result, our reports offer a depth that makes credit decisions 
more realistic. 

The fact is, more credit managers rely on D&B than any other 
source, They make tough decisions every day. But deciding where to 
go for information isn’t one of them 
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The fine art of managing risk. 





The Governor can't stand songs by this band 


Making Rap 
An Issue 


Hurt by the collapse of an at- 
tempt to increase restrictions 
on abortions and an image of 
indecisiveness, Florida’s Re- 
publican Governor Bob Marti- 
nez will have trouble winning a 


More Anguish 
At Covenant 


Father Bruce Ritter, founder of 
Covenant House, the nation’s 
most successful program for 
runaway teenagers, hoped that 
by resigning he would end the 
controversy that has engulfed 
the organization since four 
young men accused him of sexu- 
al misconduct. Instead, the tur- 
moil mounted. The state attor- 
ney general has widened an 
investigation to include person- 
al loans that Ritter and other 
Covenant House officials ob 
tained from the organization, 








American Notes 





second term. He is 
trying to boost his 
chances by leaping 
on an unlikely is- 
sue. He has asked 
the state prosecutor 
to bring obscenity 
and racketeering 
charges against a 
popular rap-music 
band, the 2 Live 
Crew, for recording 
an album whose ti- 
tle, As Nasty As 
They Wanna Be, 
aptly describes its contents. 
Last month a judge in Fort 
Myers found probable cause 
that the songs were obscene. 
The ruling gave Martinez 
grounds for ordering a criminal 
investigation of whether the al- 
bum was being illegally sold to 
minors. Says 2 Live Crew’s lead 
singer, Luke Skywalker, “I fig- 
ure it all to be real political.” = 





possibly in violation of state law. 

To make matters worse, | 
Frank Macchiarola, who be- | 
came Covenant House’s acting 
president after Ritter was sus- 
pended by his religious order 
while it investigated the allega- 
tions of sexual misconduct, also 
quit. One explanation for his 
departure was that Ritter urged 
the board of directors to seck a 
nun or priest as his permanent 
replacement and appoint his 
longtime deputy James Har- 
nett, a layman, as interim head. 
With the group’s credibility 
compromised, the loan revela- 
tions may endanger its fund- 
raising ability—and its ministry 
to the young. s 








PRISON 


ALost 
Generation 


Civil rights activists and social 
scientists have long warned 
that poor education, drug 
abuse, high crime rates and 
widespread violence have 
made young black men an en- 
dangered species. Last week a 
report issued by the Sentencing 
Project, a Washington-based 
organization that promotes re- 
search on criminal justice, 
found that approximately 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Poor People’s 
Campaign 


Instead of soliciting checks 
from millionaire contributors, 
this candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts cashes a $486 
welfare check every month. 
Dorothy Stevens, 48, a single 
mother of four who has spent 
most of her life on welfare, an- 
nounced her bid for the Demo- 
cratic nomination last week. 
Her platform: a $10-an-hour 
minimum wage, universal child 
care and higher payments for 
families on public assistance. 
Stevens is part of a national 
trend: the Detroit-based Wel- 
fare Rights Organization says 
similar candidates will run this 
fall in the Oakland mayoral 
race and legislative contests in 
Michigan and Maryland. A vet- 
eran welfare-rights lobbyist 
who earned a college degree in 
human-services planning, Ste- 
vens expects to be included in 


Compromise 
On Clean Air 


After years of squabbling over 
efforts to update the 1970 
clean-air law, Democratic lead- 
er George Mitchell last week 
got the Senate and the Bush 
Administration to compromise. 
Even West Virginia Democrat 
Robert Byrd, wary of the threat 
the new bill’s acid-rain provi- 
sions could pose to the coal in- 
dustry, supports it. 


Stevens: speaking up for welfare 


candidate debates and get 





equal radio and TV time. “We 
have homeless people fighting 
every day for food and shelter,” 
she says. “Someone has to 
speak for them. That’s what I 
intend to do.” a 


Mitchell's compromise got 
chilly reviews from industry 
lobbyists and cnvironmental- 
ists. Automakers complain that 
it would impose emission stan- 
dards that cannot be met by the 
1993 deadline. Some environ- 
mentalists charge that Mitchell 
caved in to the auto and oil in- 
dustries by weakening provi- 
sions calling for increased use 
of alternative fuels. But with 
Senate approval likely, pressure 
will build on the House to finish 
its own clean-air bill so that the 
two can be reconciled. 2 








Thin blue line: prisoners queuing up at Los Angeles County jail 
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609,000 African-American 
males between the ages of 20 
and 29—almost 1 of every 4— 
are either in prison, on proba- 
tion or on parole. Comparable 
figures for whites are 1 in 16 
and for Hispanics 1 in 10. 

Only 436,000 black males in 
the same age group are en- 
rolled in college or any other 
form of higher education. 
Warns Marc Mauer, the 
study’s author: “We now risk 
the possibility of writing off an 
entire generation of black men 





from leading productive 
lives.” a 
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Once a gray monolith, the Soviet Union is collapsing into a clamor of 
independent-minded republics and ethnic groups. What Gorbachev 


SOVI ET does to save the empire will affect not only his country but the world 


EMPIRE 


LASHED BY THE 
FLAGS OF FREEDOM 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


is face flushed with anger, Mikhail Gorbachev 
sat stiffly in the Kremlin’s Hall of Meetings as 
the Supreme Soviet thundered through its 
most tumultuous session yet. For hours last 
week, speaker after speaker denounced the So- 
viet leader’s request for sweeping new executive pow- 
ers. Without using those precise words, they accused 
him of edging back toward Sta- 
linism, of reaching for dictatorial 
rule. Scowling down from the tri- 
bunal at the offending delegates 
behind rows of desks, he leaned 
toward the microphone and 
pointed an accusing finger. 
“Calm down, calm down, 
calm down,” he ordered. Those 
who opposed his plan, he said, 
were “trying to sow mistrust.” 
This was no time for “cheap 
demagoguery.” He had contem- 
plated not running in the next 
presidential election, he said, but 
decided that to withdraw now 





would be cowardly. The national — GORBACHEV: HIS REFORMS SPARKED THE FIRES OF NATIONALISM 


interest demanded “quick action 
on this matter.” The chastened legislators listened well: 
they voted 347-24 to pass the bill and send it on to the 
Congress of People’s Deputies for final approval. 
Three days earlier, in the Lithuanian capital of Vil- 

nius, a meeting of some of Gorbachev’s much more de- 
termined opponents had added special urgency to his 
demand for expanded authority. As results of local 
elections flowed into the headquarters of Sajudis, the 
Lithuanian popular front, the architects of the indepen- 
dence movement gathered to take stock. The election 
for the republic’s parliament had amounted to a refer- 











endum on secession from the Soviet Union. Backing a 
candidate in each district, Sajudis captured 72 of the 90 
seats decided. “If this isn’t a landslide, what is?” asked 
Algimantas Cekuolis, a Communist Party member en- 
dorsed by Sajudis. Predicted Virgilijus Cepaitis, secre- 
tary of the popular front: “This means we will have in- 
dependence in the spring or summer.” 

Lenin once referred to the vast, polyglot Russian 
Empire of the Czars as a “prison of nations.” Most of 
those captive nations, set loose 
briefly by the Bolshevik Revolu- 
- tion and the aftermath of World 
« War I, were reconquered by the 
Red Army and reforged into the 
modern Soviet Empire: 15 ethni- 
cally diverse republics spreading 
almost 7,000 miles from the Pol- 
ish border to the Sea of Japan. 

This immense landmass, so 
long made immutable and mono- 
lithic by rule from the Kremlin, is 
now quaking under the impact of 
Gorbachev’s reforms. The Soviet 
republics are beginning to snap 
the political and economic bonds 
linking them to the once all-pow- 
erful center in Moscow. With the 
Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia in the 
vanguard, some of the imprisoned peoples are batter- 
ing the outside walls and intend to leap to freedom. It 
now seems certain that the center cannot hold onto all 
15 republics. What was unthinkable only a few months 
ago has now become reality: the largest country in the 
world is on the brink of shrinking. Politics in the 
U.S.S.R. has turned into a race between the republics 


THE ESTONIAN POPULAR FRONT ON THE MARCH IN TALLINN: THE BALTIC NATIONS ARE 
IN THE VANGUARD OF SECESSIONISM 
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MOLDAVIA 


#4.3m 21940 


64% Moldavians 
14% Ukrainiar 
13% Russians 
Lapa? ews 
Most of this republic was 


formerly part of Romania, and 
it has been inching back 
toward Bucharest. A new law 
makes Moldavian the official 
language. Originally a cultural 
group, the Moldavian Popular 
Front has evolved into a 
nationalist movement that 
eventually is expected to favor 
unification with Romania 
Demonstrators disrupted 
anniversary celebrations last 
Nov. 7, and many were 
arrested. The crackdown led to 
more protests, and the 
Communist Party leadership in 
Kishinev was replaced 
Resident Russians have 
countered by forming their own 
organization, Interdvezheniye 
which opposes Moldavian 
demands for secession 











#5.4m 31936 


69% Georgians 

3% Armemans, 7% Russian 
5% Azerbaijani 

3% Ossetians, 2% Abkhaziar 
A proud and ancient Christian 
people, Georgians were boldly 
nationalistic even under 


Khrushchev. They have 
supported the Baltics in 
demanding the right to secede 
Opposition to the government 
is divided among a dozen 
groups organized along ethnic 
and generational lines 
interethnic fighting is frequent 
Abkhazians and Ossetians 
complain of repression by 
Georgian nationalists. A year 
ago Soviet troops killed 20 
demonstrators in Tbilisi, and 
relations with Moscow remain 
tense. Georgia will not be the 
first republic to leave the 
Soviet Union, but it could 
follow others 




















#51.7m 21922 


Nationalist opposition in this 
largest non-Russian republic is 
led by Rukh, @ coalition of 
Communists and non 
Communists organized in 
September. The group, which 
claims several hundred 
thousand members, is fighting 
for economic autonomy 
political pluralism and more 
freedom to use the Ukrainian 
language. In late January Rukh 
organized a human chain 311 
miles long from Kiev to Lvov 
testifying to the strength of the 
discontented. Demonstrations 
Calling for the resignation of 
party officials have been 
mounted in several cities 
Much resentment centers on 
Moscow's mishandling of the 
1987 Chernobyl nuclear 
disaster. So far, the opposition 
has not raised the banner of 
independence. 
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BELORUSSIA 


‘ 10.2m 1922 


krainia 


This Slavic republic's 
Communist Party is under 
heavy criticism from a 
100,000-member popular 
front, Adradzhen'ne (Renewal) 
In its manifesto in December 
the group charged, “Our status 
is that of a semicolony that 


group denounces Moscow's 
cover-up of the 1987 
Chernobyl nuclear accident 
and its slow cleanup and 
repair of the widespread 
ecological damage 
Adradzhen'ne also demands 
the nght to hold private 
property and the abolition of 
the Communist monopoly on 
political power. In elections 
last year, the front’s 
campaigners helped defeat 
several party bosses. 











| Violence broke out in 1988 





#3.3m 31936 


Armenia 
Azerbaijar 


Converted to Christianity in 
301 and incorporated into the 
Russian empire in 1828, the 
Armenians are embroiled in a 
blood feud with their neighbors | 
in mainly Muslim Azerbaijan 


when the Armenian enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh voted to 
secede from Azerbaijan. Since 
last summer Azerbaijanis have 
blockaded Armenia's major rail 
links, devastating the local 
economy. Fighting still erupts 
sporadically along their 
common border. Surrounded 
by hostility and fearful of its 
old enemies in Turkey 

Armenia looks to Moscow for 
protection; thus, few of its 
nationalist organizations seek 








independence 
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AZERBAUAN 





t 7.0m 1936 


Azerbaijani nationalists have 
become secessionist and 
expansionist, dreaming of a 
greater state to include ethnic 
kin in Iran. Gorbachev is 
worned that Islamic 
fundamentalism will nse 
among the Shi’ ite Azerbaijanis. 
but Tehran seems equally 
nervous about their intentions. | 
In January rioters tore down 
barriers along hundreds of 
miles of the border with Iran 
Anti-Armenian pogroms in 
Baku and a probable takeover 
by the unofficial Azerbaijan 
Popular Front forced Moscow 
to intervene. Some 17,000 
troops have restored order but 
increased anti-Soviet feelings 
All Armenians have departed, 
and many Russians are fleeing 
the republic 
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80 thuanians 54% Latvians 65% Estonians 
1 5% Russians, 8% Pole 33% Russian 8% Russiar 
Belorussian )% Belorussian 3% Ukrainian 

Ukrainians, 3% Poles 2% Belorussiar 








RUSSIAN S.F.S.R. 


#147m 1922 


83% Russians, 4% Tatars 
Ukrainians 
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#16.6m 21936 


41% Russians, 36% Kazakhs 
b> Ukrainians } c Tatars 
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TURKMENISTAN UZBEKISTAN TADZHIKISTAN 
ee | 
#5.1m A1929 


59% Tadzhiks, 23% Uzbeks 
10% Russian 















#3.5m 1925 


68% Turkmen 
Russians, 9% Uzbeks 
Kazakhs 


#19.9m 21925 


69% Uzbeks, 11% Russian 
4% Tatars, 4% Kazakh 


4% Tadzhiks 
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REFRIGERATORS 
57% Russian $.F.S.R 
12% Ukraine 

11% Belorussia 

6% Azerbaijan 

6% Lithuania a 





48% Russian SFSR. 
25% Ukraine 
21% Kazakhstan 


WwW MOTORS \ 
» 32% Ukraine : 
23% Russian S.FS.R. | 
13% Belorussia 
11% Armenia 





60% Uzbekistan ; 
16% Turkmenistan 
11% Tadzhihistan » 
9% Azerbaijan 

4% Kazakhstan 
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75% Russian S.F.S.R 
12% Turkmenistan 
6% Uzbekistan 

| 5% Unraine 
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24% Ukraine 
8% Kazakhstan 
6% Belorussia 


55% Russian S.F.S.R 
22% Ukraine 

6% Kazakhstan 

4% Belorussia 


- ~~ TELEVISIONS 
46% Russian S.F.S.R 
34% Ukraine 

12% Belorussia 

7% Lithuania 


56% Ukraine | 
26% Russian S.F.S.R 
5% Moldavia | 





COAL 
55% Russian S.F.S.R | 
25% Ukraine | 
19% Kazakhstan | 





MOSAIC 
OF 
PEOPLES 








Russians 51% 
Ukrainians 15% 
Uzbeks 6% 
Belorussians 4% 
Kazakhs 3% 
Azerbaijanis 2% 
Tatars 2% 
Armenians 2% 
Tadzhiks 1% 
Georgians 1% 
Moldavians 1% 
Lithuanians 1% 


Turkmen 
Karger 
Germans 
Chuvashes 
Latwans 
Bashlors 
Jews 
Mordans 
Poles 
Estomans 
Chechens 
Udmurts 
Mans 
Avars 
Ossetians 
Kors 
Korne- Perma 
Koreans 
Karakalpaks 
Buryats 
Kabardins 
Yahuts 
Bulgarians 
Darghans 
Greeks 
Kurryks 
Umghurs 
Gypsies 
Ingush 
lurks 
Tuvins 
Gagaun 
halmocks 
Hunganans 
Karacha: 
Kurds 
Romamans 
Karekans 
Adyeet 
Lakhs | 
Abbhanans | 
Tabasarans 

Balkars 

Whalkhas 

Noga’ 

Alans 

Tungans 

Finns 

Creassians 

rarcans 

Abazi 
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Baluches 
Assynans 
Talystons 
Rutals 
Tsabhurs 
Aguis 
Shors 


Slowaks 

Afghans 

Udins 
Khathha-Mongohans 
Albanans 

Serbs 

harem 

Krymehaks 
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GRIEF IN BAKU: MORE THAN 100 WERE KILLED IN THE RIOTS 








THE trying to break out and Gorbachev with his 

determination to build new fences and struc- 

SOVIET F urestoxcepthemin 
EMPIRE 


The diminution of the colossus of the 
East can only ease the minds of the nations 
of Eastern Europe that are slipping out of its 
political grip and those of Western Europe 
that have fearfully armed against it since the end of World War II. 
Amid the rejoicing, however, some cautionary notes are in order. 
A fragmenting giant with an immense nuclear arsenal must be 
carefully watched for signs of instability. That would be particular- 
ly true if the U.S.S.R. unraveled to a point at which a Russian 
chauvinist republic might control it. Such concerns are real, if pre- 
mature. As William Webster, the director of the c1A, testified in 
Washington last week, it is possible that Gorbachev’s enemies 
could one day try to oust him. But for now, “those demanding an 
acceleration of reform still have the upper hand.” 

The epicenter of the Soviet secessionist quake is in the Baltic 
states, which enjoyed 20 years of independence before being re- 
annexed by the Soviet Union in 1940 under a cynical deal between 
Stalin and Hitler. As a result, says Sajudis president Vytautas 
Landsbergis, Lithuania “is not seeking to establish independence, 
but working to restore it.” Visiting the republic in January, Gorba- 
chev tried to apply the brakes with an offer to create a new Soviet 
federation with increased autonomy for all republics. While every 
republic had a constitutional right to leave the Union, he said, a 
law On secession procedures first had to be passed in Moscow. 
Give autonomy a chance, he urged, pointing out, “You have never 
lived in a federation.” 

Lithuanian leaders denounced Gorbachev's arguments as 








“trickery” and pressed ahead. The republic’s Communist Party or- 
ganization had already declared itself independent and moved 
closer to Sajudis in an attempt to build some credibility among the 
voters who now would decide its future. Last month the local par- 
liament declared its 1940 accession to the U.S.S.R. “unlawful and 
invalid.” 

While the Baltics have a special claim to independence, visible 
fault lines have appeared among several republics as glasnost al- 
lowed the non-Russian peoples to speak their hidden thoughts and 
demokratizatsiya opened the door to new organizations and popu- 
lar movements. National fronts were formed in almost every part of 
the country to advance ethnic, linguistic and cultural causes. Marx 
and Lenin had held that life under socialism would submerge such 
differences in the sea of workers’ internationalist unity. As has so of- 
ten been the case, Marxist-Leninist theory was wrong. 

Unity was enforced and nationalist ambitions suppressed over 
the decades with ruthless coercion by the KGB, supplemented by 
privileges for the local party leaders who carried out Moscow’s 
directives. Under Gorbachev, the use of force inside the Soviet 
Union was discouraged, and the party’s hidebound patronage sys- 
tem came under direct attack. By denouncing the government's 
“command-administrative” methods, Gorbachev hoped to invigo- 
rate the system and increase its efficiency. 

Gorbachev’s missile, however, also hit the colonial administra- 
tion that maintained the Soviet empire. Glasnost naturally entails 
talking about past injustices and that has led to a new emphasis on 
ethnic grievances. Local party leaders, feeling the heat from Mos- 
cow, discovered that they could keep a grip on their jobs only by 
throwing in their lot with the nationalist forces in their regions— 
actually representing their constituents’ interests in dealing with 
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UNREST IN TADZHIKISTAN: RUMORS THAT ARMENIAN REFUGEES WOULD BE GIVEN PREFERRED 
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D TREATMENT IGNITED A WEEK OF VIOLENCE 





Moscow. In most republics, it has now become good politics for 


Communist officials to shake a fist at the Kremlin. 

Once Gorbachev's democratization had lifted the lid, fiery- 
eyed nationalism leaped out. Azerbaijanis and Armenians fell 
upon one another as if centuries of Muslim-Christian warfare had 
never seen a truce. Moscow sent in peacekeeping troops, and 
Azerbaijanis denounced the government, publicly burning their 
red party cards. Soviet forces killed 20 demonstrators in Georgia. 
Fucled by anger over chronic unemployment, housing shortages 
and catastrophic damage to the environment, a spate of violent ri- 
ots in Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia and Kazakhstan turned anti-Rus- 
sian. With less bloodshed but equal vehemence, national move- 
ments in the Ukraine, Moldavia and Belorussia are demanding an 
end to Russian domination. Since December 1986, at least 408 
people have died in clashes around the empire. No fewer than 60 
million Soviet citizens live outside their home republics, and the 
ethnic upheavals have made 500,000 of them refugees. 


oscow is visibly scrambling to find a way to contain 
this spreading chaos without resorting to repression. 
Like every Soviet leader since Lenin, Gorbachev 
faced a nationalities problem; he simply did not know 
how to solve it. A special party Central Committee 
meeting on the issue was repeatedly delayed. When it 
finally convened last September, it was evident that the postpone- 
ment had done little good, and Kremlin planners continued to un- 
derestimate the strength of rising nationalism. The policy they put 
forth was a vague collection of homilies on the inadmissibility of 
secession and the importance of economic integration. “Our par- 
ty,” said Gorbachev, “is in favor of a large and powerful federal 
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TENSION IN AZERBAIJAN: ARMENIANS AMONG THE MUSLIMS 


should remember their duty to develop “the whole country.” The 
tendency toward independence, he said, would “have exceedingly 
negative consequences for those who embark on that path.” 

The Baltic states dismissed Gorbachev's plea. Says Valery 
Chalidze, an exiled dissident and editor: “I think [the Soviet lead- 
ers] are very far from any clear ideas on what they want in any new 
constitution.” Peter Reddaway, senior Soviet specialist at George 
Washington University, agrees: “I don’t think Gorbachev has any 
realistic design for a particular type of federation. He is under so 
much pressure from so many problems that trying to devise some- 
thing stable is really hopeless.” 

In the republican elections that began last December and will 
continue in various parts of the country through June, the clearest 
campaign theme to emerge is the public’s rejection of Communist 
Party candidates. Gorbachev hopes to save the Union by decreas- 
ing the importance of the much hated party and enhancing the 
powers of the central, duly elected government. Like an admiral 
on a sinking warship, he is transferring his flag to another vessel. 

Though Gorbachev remains head of the party, he is investing 
the office of the President with precisely those powers that he hopes 
will allow him to control the centrifugal forces pulling the Soviet 
Union apart. As chairman of the Defense Council, he is already 
commander in chief of the armed forces. But the new law passed 
last week will formalize the President’s control not only of the mili- 
tary but also of Interior Ministry troops and the KGB. He will ap- 
point and preside over the Cabinet of Ministers, declare emergen- 
cies and martial law, issue executive orders, veto laws and dissolve 
the legislature. One of the debaters who annoyed Gorbachev last 
week, Sergei Stankevich, a liberal Moscow Deputy, said, “We can 
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still feel the great totalitarian tradition in this 
country.” The President responded, “It has 
nothing to do with Gorbachev's power. What 
does Gorbachev have to do with it? Life has 
brought us to this point, nothing else.” 

His meaning was perfectly evident to del- 
egates from the rebellious Baltics. They re- 
fused to participate in the voting, arguing 
that because they will soon be independent they should not take 
part in creating new Soviet institutions. After the session, Gorba- 
chev invited six Baltic delegates to his office to explain their posi- 
tion to him. He then told them he stood firmly on his plan to create 
a new federation and would stick to it in future negotiations with 
the Baltic states. Said Estonian journalist Tarmu Tammerk: “This 
was the first time he has admitted that Baltic independence ts 
something we can legitimately talk about.” 

Gorbachev's reach for such extraordinary powers prompted 
Lithuanian leaders to advance to March 4 runoff elections in 20 of 
the 51 undecided districts. That will enable them to convene the 
new Lithuanian Supreme Soviet before Gorbachev is officially in- 
vested with his new powers at a Congress of People’s Deputies ses- 
sion scheduled to begin on March 12. Reflecting on the possible 
threat of martial law, Cekuolis said, “We want to keep one jump 
ahead of Moscow.” The republic’s president and Communist Par- 
ty chief, Algirdas Brazauskas, called on Moscow to begin indepen- 
dence negotiations “in the near future” to establish “stable inter- 
national relations and economic cooperation between the 
U.S.S.R. and Lithuania 

While the Lithuanian parliament has set up a committee to 
draft a declaration of independence, some nationalists favor a 
statement that Lithuania remains a sovereign state that has been oc- 
cupied by the Sovict Union for 50 years. This would establish a firm 
legal basis for the independence decree and also allow Lithuanians 
to claim the republic’s property, including 95 factories that still obey 
orders from ministries in Moscow. Before taking such a step, how- 
ever, some Sajudis leaders would prefer to hold a referendum, in 
which they estimate about 75% would favor independence 

Sajudis officials say they will nationalize those 95 factories at 
first, though they intend to sell them to Lithuanian buyers later 
‘We'll simply do the same thing they did in Russia 70 years ago,” 
says Leimut Andrikene, a member of the government's economic 











DEFIANCE IN MOLDAVIA: THOUSANDS OF POPULAR FRONT SUPPORTERS MARCH IN KISHINEV DEMANDING MORE AUTONOMY 
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reform committee. Moscow argues for a transition period during 
which accounts would be drawn up to provide for compensation, 
including the bill for the factories. But the Lithuanians are putting 
together a counterclaim, which will include costs of property the 
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Soviets seized in 1940. “They have been lining their pockets with 


profits made on Lithuanian soil for 50 years,” says Andrikene. 


n nearby Estonia, the Supreme Soviet recently passed a reso- 
lution calling for an immediate start on negotiations toward 
re-establishing the republic’s independence. But some Esto- 
nians have come up with an ingenious path to secession. Two 
weeks ago, they held elections for the old 499-member Esto- 
nian Congress, which claims direct descent from the body 
that existed before the Soviet annexation. Organizers claim that 
more than 500,000 people participated—almost 90% of the eligi- 
ble voters. Independence activists are now urging that elections 
for the Estonian Supreme Soviet, scheduled for March 18, be can- 
celed and local authority handed over to the Congress 
No matter what avenue the secessionists choose, Gorbachev 
hopes to be ready for them with blocking legislation. As promised, 
he is planning to introduce a bill in the Soviet legislature on the right 
to withdraw from the Union. It will require a republic to hold a ref- 
erendum in which at least three-quarters of adults cast ballots and 
two-thirds of the votes cast favor secession. The People’s Congress 


in Moscow would then check the results and set a transition period | 


of up to five years to settle all “questions arising” and reach “corre- 
sponding agreements and consents.” Clearly, Moscow would de- 
mand payment for what it considers state property and compensa- 
tion for those groups that want to remain inside the Soviet Union. 
Gorbachev's plan seems to be to delay the process as long as 
possible to give him time to design a federation that might satisfy 
national sensibilities in most republics. The Baltics almost certainly 
will proceed to independence, but as they rightly point out, they are 
a special case. Their departure would not mean they would start a 
stampede or that Gorbachev would fall from power. After Lithua- 
nia, Latvia and Estonia, most speculation has centered on Molda- 
via, Georgia, the Ukraine and the predominantly Muslim Central 
Asian republics. None of them are rushing for the exit at the mo- 
ment, and none seem likely to break away in the near future 
Secessionist sentiment is strong in the western Ukraine, which 
was seized from Poland in 1939, but only moderate in the rest of 
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Right now he's: 
Arranging tomorrow's lunch date, 
delivering information to his accountant 


and sending a wake-up call to his wife. 
All he did was call VoiceMark Service. 


a HATA ARR : 


Call today and make more of your time, 


Now, you don't have to give up what you want to do 
because of all you have to do. New A7ET VoiceMark™ 
Messaging Service \ets you record & Message in your 
own voice and delivers it whenever you specify. And 
it’s as easy as calling from any phone. No subscription 
or special equipment is necessary 

You can have your message delivered to any phone 
number for only $1.75" Or, for $2.50" you can 
choose to have your message delivered to a specitic 
individual. Either way, you can confirm delivery of 
your message and reccive a reply at no additional 
charge 

Experience this exciting new way to make much more 
OUCO MOU MI CMO OMI ren O Mien meee 
terms and conditions: * call 1 800 662-2588. ATE7 
VoiceMark™ Messaging Service. When your message 
is as iMportant as your time 


—- ATsT 


—— The right choice. 
Prices vary to international locations, ** Applicable terms and — 
limitation of AT&T liability and restrictions on commercial use 














Rebuilding 
Companies, 
Rebuilding Lives 


That’s The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company 





Hurricane Hugo put an entire nation to the test as it devastated 
property and lives in the Carolinas. Hurricane Hugo also put 
The Cincinnati Insurance Company to the test. In the face of a 
catastrophe, we strived to provide the prompt claims service our 
commercial policyholders have come to expect. 


The day after the storm, four emergency teams of adjusters 
from across the country arrived at the disaster site. Even without 
power, water or any means of communication, these teams began 
making significant strides in quick damage assessments and 
prompt claims settlements. The odds were against us in our 
attempt to settle claims without excessive delays. Contractors 
were out of business, there was a 3:00 p.m. curfew, and the 
winds were still strong enough to literally blow two of our 
adjusters off roofs while they were making damage assessments. 
Not seriously injured, these outstanding professionals were back 
on the job the next day. 


Because our people persevered, we were able to provide 
our customers with the type of service that has earned us 
the number one rating for prompt claims service and 
customer satisfaction, according to a leading consumer 
publication. Our response was so swift that we were 

able to issue checks when needed within hours 

and close hundreds of cases, worth millions of 

dollars, within weeks. 


Working hard in the field and at home 
through our outstanding independent 
insurance agents, The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company is proud 

to be a part of rebuilding 

businesses and 


edition" 


lives after Hurricane Hugo. We're also proud that our financial 
strength and stability has earned us an A+ rating from A.M. 
Best Company, the leading insurance rating firm. 


Whether for your home, auto or business, if you'd like to benefit 
from the best possible insurance coverage through the best 
possible independent agents, choose The Cincinnati Insurance 
Company. For more information contact the professional 
independent insurance agent in your community chosen to 
represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 
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The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company 





COMPANIES 
INSURANCE 


P.O. Box 145496 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 
(513) 870-2000 

The Cincinnati insurance Company is a subsidiary of 


Cincinnati Financial Corporation. 
© 1990 — The Cincinnati Insurance Company 
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This Is The Only 
Yellow Page 
Youll Ever 


The next ime you have a question 
about health, don't get stuck fumbling 
through the phone book for someone 
to call— instead, stick this post-it near 
your phone and get the answers you 
need from Call for Health 





Callfor Health is a fast, free service 
sponsored by Shallowford Hospital 
Ph one 454-2005, day or night, and your 
call will be answered by a registered 
nurse specially trained to give you the 
right information, right away 





Call for Health can help with any type 
ofhealth-related question— from simple 
ones like what high blood pressure 
numbers mean, to more difficult ones 
like how to find an orthopedic surgeon 
in your neighborhood 


Callfor Health is just one of the services 
you'll find at Shallowford Hospital. For 
information on other services, just 
send in the reply card beneath the 
post-it. And remember, the next time 
you have a question about health, use 
this yellow page to get the answer. 
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4575 North Shallowford Road 
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At every Compri Hotel, you'll 
enjoy @ pool or spa and full 
exercise facilities 






Because we specialize in meetings 
Of 75 people or less, small 
meetings enjoy even 
greater attention 
and service 













Youll find luxurious 
Compri Hotels in key cities 
from Florida, to 
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You'll be treated to a full. cooked-to-order Canada. 
breakfast, bosted evening reception and 
late night snacks on the bouse 


stayAtA 


Hotel Where 
Everyone 


Shares The 
Same Room. 


Dont be alarmed. The room you 
share is the luxurious Compri Club. 

A 5000 sq. ft. living room, where you 
can socialize with other guests, watch 
television, enjoy casual dining, even 
do a little work. 

Of course, you'll also enjoy a spa 
cious guest room. As well as our extra 
attention to detail. And included in our 
surprisingly reasonable rate is a full, 
cooked-to-order breakfast, late night 
snacks and evening reception. 

Plus, you'll earn frequent flyer 
awards on selected airlines for every stay, 
For reservations, call your travel profes- 
sional, or 1-800-4-COMPRI. 
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PROTEST IN LITHUANIA: THE COFFIN IS FILLED WITH UNWANTED MILITARY IDENTITY CARDS 


the republic. The Ukrainian national front, Rukh, claims several 
hundred thousand members and widespread support, but says it 
does not favor full independence. Rukh aims for a new treaty of 
union in which the republics would be able to gain more control 
over their own economiecs—an important point for the grain-rich 
region. The Ukrainian Communist Party is still rigidly conserva- 
tive, and managed to limit Rukh’s candidates to only about a third 
of last weekend's races for Supreme Soviet seats. 

Similarly, in Moldavia the Popular Front, which claims a mil 
lion supporters, demands that the term Sovict Socialist be 
dropped from the republic’s name, but has not put separation on 
the agenda. It calls for “sovereignty,” presumably inside a new So- 
viet federation. With neighboring Romania in turmoil and elec- 
tions there set for May, talk of unification with the Bucharest gov- 
ernment has been replaced by a wait-and-see attitude. 

Georgia, once a kingdom and still fiercely nationalistic, might 
follow the Baltics out of the Union. Its newly revived Georgian So- 
cial Democratic Party has announced that it will enter candidates 
in the March 25 elections for the Supreme Soviet. In spite of the 
ethnic feuding and anti-Russian feeling in the Central Asian re- 
publics, however, none of them have mounted a significant inde 
pendence movement. On balance, they receive more economic 
support from Moscow than they contribute to the Union. Their 
real aim is increased state investment, and they are worried that 
the center will order them to operate self-sufficiently. In Uzbeki- 
stan, for example, says Carnegie-Mellon University Professor 
Nancy Lubin, “the Popular Front wants to answer the needs of its 
own people first, and it wants Moscow’s help to do it.” 

Economics cannot be separated from politics, least of all in the 
Soviet Union, and in those terms the republic with most of the cards 
is Russia, officially called the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic. With just over half the Soviet population, the R.S.F.S.R. 
produces 63% of the country’s electricity, 91% of its oil, 75% of its 
natural gas, 55% of its coal, 58% of its steel, 50% of its meat, 48% of 
its wheat, 85% of its paper and 60% of its cement. Its treasury subsi- 
dizes inefficient industries in all the republics. Siberia supplies 3.5 
times more raw materials than the rest of the country, and most of 
those are then shipped at below-market prices to other republics. 
The Soviet domestic price for oil, for example, is less than half the 
world price. Encountering world-market prices will be a rude awak- 
ening for the Balts, who have few significant natural resources, That 
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ARMENIA: AT WAR WITH AZERBAIJAN 


prospect is not likely to deter such ardent nationalists, but it could 
have a chilling effect on some of the other republics. 

If Gorbachev succeeds in holding most of the country together 
for a while, he still faces the task of designing a workable new rela- 
tionship. The lackluster party platform on nationalities and feder- 
ation that was approved at last month’s Central Committee meet- 
ing will be presented this summer to the 28th Party Congress. It 
calls for a federation of “free and equal republics, voluntarily del- 
egating part of their rights to the Union in order to attain common 
goals.” The wording is vague enough to suggest everything from 
an acceptance of separate republican flags to noncommunist gov- 
ernments. Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, a Georgian, 
put it more clearly last month when he said, “If we want to pre- 
serve Our commonwealth of fraternal peoples, then we must re- 
constitute it as a treaty union of genuincly sovercign states.” 


f that is what the Kremlin means, it will have to say so. Thus far, 

its plan talks of “economic independence” for the republics, 

but also insists on “the center operating at the macro level.” 

Does this imply a federation, with a central government? A 

confederation, with no central authority? An economic com- 

munity? Gorbachev will have to decide whether he favors re- 
vising the present Union through legislation or dismantling the 
whole Soviet structure by writing a new constitution. He has taken 
for himself the chairmanship of the congress’s Constitutional Com- 
mission and set a one-year deadline for drafting a new document. 
He told the Central Committee last month that the sooner deci- 
sions are made to define “the competence of the Union and that of 
republics,” the sooner everyone will see “the enormous advantages 
of the new federation.” 

Does he have a year? Paul Goble, deputy director of research at 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, argues that if Gorbachev still in- 
tends to follow the path of perestroika and demokratizatsiya, he will 
have to allow the Baltics to break away by Christmas and possibly 
Moldavia not long thereafter. Some experts, such as Francois Heis- 
bourg, director of the London-based International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies, believe Gorbachev will use military force as a last re- 
sort to hold things together. Western intelligence officers, however, 
say the army has intervened very reluctantly in ethnic conflicts in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia and will not do so indefinitely. 

Russians do not indicate that they are determined to hold on 
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SOVIET 
EMPIRE 


to the empire at all costs. Indeed, the costs 
of the empire, rather than its glory, seem 
uppermost in their minds, Both Gorbachev 
and Shevardnadze have assured President 
Bush that Moscow will not use force against 
the Baltic states. A senior Soviet diplomat 
says of the Baltics, “Of course they can 
choose independence. But the laws have to be observed, and 
they must keep in mind that they will have to pay a heavy eco- 
nomic price.” In Paris last month, Gorbachev's adviser Andrei 
Grachev said if Lithuanians cannot be convinced that it is in their 
interest to remain in a new federation, “they make the decision, 
and no one can prevent them from fulfilling it.” Says the Carne- 
gie Endowment’s Dimitri Simes: ‘During the Civil War, there 
were strong imperial patriots who made keeping the country to- 
gether their highest priority. Now I do not see any strong constit- 











uency for maintaining the empire with blood and violence.” 

Thus it is possible that the Baltic leaders racing so anxiously to 
independence are hurrying unnecessarily. Gorbachev could have en- 
tirely different crackdowns in mind as he gathers in his new powers to 
declare emergencies and maintains them “to defend the interests and 
security of the U.S.S.R.” It is the decay of the center rather than the 
demands of the periphery that is most threatening to his reforms. His 
biggest immediate problem is likely to be the millions of Soviet citi- 
zens who are sick of communism, angry at the government, in despair 
at their living conditions—and have no plans to leave the country. 

But there is also no doubt that at some point soon—a few months 
from now, perhaps a year, who can say for sure? —the world’s largest 
country will begin to contract. As future historians contemplate the 
Soviet Empire of the 20th century, they may wonder not why it col- 
lapsed but how it lasted so long. —Reported by Paul Hotheinz/Vilnius, John 
Kohan/Moscow and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 








worries, but Mikhail Gorbachev 

seems to have fallen from grace 
with many Western experts on the So- 
viet Union, Even among some who ap- 
plauded him in the past, there is not 
only a deepening pessimism about the 
future of reform but also a new, almost 
ad hominem sourness about the chief 
reformer himself. 

In a characteristic blast, Aurel 
Braun and Richard Day, two respected 
political scientists at the University of 
Toronto's Center for Russian and East 
European Studies, recently called 
Gorbachev a loser who has been “mis- 
handling reforms and desperately try- 
ing to cling to power.” Variations on 
that theme, usually delivered more in 
sorrow than in anger, are gaining cur- 
rency. A veteran of the U.S. intelli- 
gence community last week said Gorbachev's “blunders are 
plunging Russia into a new Time of Troubles.” That is an omi- 
nous reference to nearly a decade of Kremlin intrigue, civil 
unrest and international conflict in the 17th century. 

In a way, these critics are taking their cue from the almost 
apocalyptic way in which many Sovicts are talking about 
their own troubles. Perestroika, said Vladimir Brovikov, a 
delegate to the Communist Party plenum in February, “for 
five years has brought us into crisis, anarchy and economic 
decay.” Still, it is worth remembering that dissatisfaction in 
the Soviet Union, while real and legitimate, is wired into two 
new amplifiers: glasnost (outspoken letters to the editor of 
Pravda) and demokratizatsiya (outspoken delegates to the Su- 
preme Soviet). 

Something similar has happened with ethnic strife, a curse 
of empire since czarist times. In 1969 a soccer club from Mos- 
cow traveled to Tashkent and made the mistake of beating the 
home team. Uzbek fans went on a rampage and defenestrated 
several Russian students at the local university. It was weeks 
before even rumors of the incident reached Moscow. Now, 


} t may not be at the top of his list of 
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STROBE TALBOTT 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE ICE MELT 





when Bishop Berkeley’s tree falls in the 
Russian forest, there is a camera crew 
from State Radio and Television to 
chronicle the event, along with several 
foreign correspondents, a visiting po- 
litical scientist or two and an attaché 
from the U.S. embassy. 

At its most extreme, the currently 
fashionable grumpiness about Gorba- 
chev implies a nostalgia for at least 
some aspects of the bad old days. Yes, 
Leonid Brezhnev presided over an era 
of stagnation, but perhaps that was 
preferable to the nervous breakdown 
that the U.S.S.R. seems to be experi- 
encing now. Moreover, when Brezhnev 
was on the Lenin mausoleum, waving 
like a rusty windup toy at the troops pa- 
rading by, there was a predictability to 
Soviet behavior and a stability in inter- 
national life that in retrospect are be- 
ginning to look good to some. 

A less perverse but also debatable strain of conventional 
criticism is that Gorbachev is improvising without a blueprint. 
According to three clichés now in vogue, he is riding a tiger, 
trying to stay one step ahead of the sheriff, leaping from one 
ice floe to another. In short, he has lost control of events and 
doesn’t really know what he is doing. 

Yet such characterizations miss the big picture, not just of 
what Gorbachev is trying to do but also what he has already 
done. “Events” didn’t liberate Eastern Europe, rein in the se- 
cret police or lay the groundwork for political pluralism and 
parliamentary democracy. If Gorbachev disappeared from the 
scene this week, his accomplishment would qualify as more 
than crisis management and ad hockery. 

Besides, Gorbachev may not disappear this week, or next, 
or anytime soon. He may last long enough to prove that he is 
the sheriff, perhaps even the tiger. But whatever happens to 
Gorbachev or to his troubled country, there is one thing that 
neither today’s Kremlinologists nor future historians can 
deny: it was he who made the ice melt. a 
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CHINGIZ AITMATOV 
Novelist 





“The Soviet Union has exhausted its 
possibilities. We can’t remain in 
kindergarten forever; we must become a 
federation of nations. We shouldn’t think 
that if our republic wants to secede that 
this will lead to destruction —that is the old 


imperial stereotype. If a person is in 
unrequited love, he suffers. Now we must 
have mutual love. 

“But you can’t blindly copy what goes 
on, for instance, in the Baltics. They have a 
democratic Europe behind their back. 
They will be a key link between Europe 
and Russia. Kirghizia doesn’t have that 
advantage. We have China next door. 
For better or for worse, if we want to 
integrate into civilization, we must be 
together with Russia. But Kirghizia must 
also have an independent government. 
Emissaries from the center will not be 
accepted.” 


BELORUSSIA 


OLEG CHERNYSHEV 
Stage designer 





“Belorussia is industrially strong, so that 
means we contribute much more to 
Moscow than we get in return. 
Belorussians also work harder than people 
in all the other republics. Our national 
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All the placards demand greater freedom from 
the Kremlin. But the grievances differ from 
one republic to the next, and freedom 
sometimes means secession, sometimes not 


A CHORUS OF COMPLAINTS 
FROM OUTSIDE MOSCOW 





front is seeking independence, but I’m not 
so sure. All the republics can help each 
other. We have good farming, so if we 
secede, we will be fine. But those republics 
that do not have rich earth will not be able 
to survive on their own.” 


TURKMENI 


MARAL AMANOVA 
Biologist 


“We don’t discuss secession in our 
republic, and ethnic conflict does not exist. 
Our misfortune is that Moscow kept 
making us grow more and more cotton. 
We didn’t even have room to raise cattle. 
Can a republic that produces only oil, gas 
and cotton really feed itself? 

“I am for a more independent republic 
but within the framework of a union. This 
way we can make agreements with other 








| There is also the tragedy of the Aral Sea, 














republics: you give us cotton and we give 
you meat. Otherwise, if we have a market 
economy and each republic can sell abroad 
or to another republic, we will not get 
enough meat.” 


KAZAKHSTAN 


ERKIN AUELBEKOV 
Communist Party official 





“In Kazakhstan many atomic-weapons 

tests have been conducted, but the people 

were never consulted. So there is a conflict ' 
now between the republic and the center. 


which is dying. Prices for the republic’s 
wool, coal, metallurgy and grain are set by 
the center, and the republic loses. 
Kazakhstan should decide its own cultural 
and economic problems, except those it 
willingly gives over to the center, such as 
the defense of borders or railroad lines.” 








MAKHMUD ESAMBAYEV 
Ballet dancer 








“Tam a Chechenian, and I live in the 


autonomous republic of Chechen-Ingush 

in Russia. But I speak Russian better than 
Chechenian. Our language is complicated, 
and there are only 800,000 people who can 


| speak it. We can’t be alone. We are a small 


nation, and we don’t think about whether 
we have food on the table. Russia does it 
all. If others want autonomy, they should 
be given it. It bothers no one. But if we 
separate, who needs us? We have the oil 
industry, but if we did it all ourselves, we 
couldn't get oil out of the ground.” 


ESTONIA 


IGOR GRYAZIN 
Lawyer 





“Sovereignty is a fiction in the U.S.S.R. As 
before, the Moscow center holds its 
monopoly, especially over the economy. It 
refuses those economic forms of life 
Estonians prefer: private property and 
farming on a cooperative basis, the 
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development of light industry and food 
production, with a minimum of heavy 
industry. 

“Secession is now irreversible. All of 
Moscow’s decisions for democracy came 
too late. Two years ago, I supported a 
confederation and was blamed for 
nationalism. Today, my idea is old. This is 
idiocy—the Estonians say they are being 
robbed, the Russians and the Uzbeks say 
they are being robbed. Nobody wins. But 
the mechanism of Soviet power is that we 
all produce and give it to Moscow and 
Moscow reallocates while everyone loses.” 


LYUDMILA ARUTYUNYAN 
Sociologist 





“Our country was founded on taboos, and 
one of them was that you could not leave 
the union. Armenia is on the border of 
Turkey, our historic enemy. That fact did 
not allow us to think about secession. But in 
the past two years, we have had a crisis of 
faith in Moscow as the Azerbaijanis 
continue to harass us. Our appeals to the 
center were answered with formal notes, 
requests for calm and rationality. They 
should have said, *Let’s figure out a 
compromise between Armenians, 
Azerbaijanis and the federation.’ If the 
union does not defend the people of 
Nagorno-Karabakh [an Armenian enclave 
within Azerbaijan] against violence, then 
the question arises, Can we be a part of the 
Soviet Union? The center must fulfill those 
functions that make it attractive to stay.” 








RBAIJAN 


VELI MAMEDOV 
Communist Party district leader 





“To exit the Soviet Union is not necessary. 
But we should have independence in 
economic, cultural and political matters. 
Azerbaijan can feed itself, but it still owes 
the center 7 billion rubles. This 
dependence is a bad habit. Each region 
should take account of itself and develop a 
contractual relationship with Moscow. 
Now is the time to show we are an 
independent republic, and later our 
children will decide whether or not to 
leave the union altogether.” 








TARAS SHAMBA 
Law professor 


“We have 15 union republics, but we also 
have smaller, autonomous republics. 
Equality for these people does not exist yet, 
and we must make all peoples equal. I come 
from Abkhazia, an autonomous republic 
within Georgia. For 42 days in 1918 we 
were an independent state. Then Georgia 
destroyed the Abkhaz government and 
subjugated us. Today, we want to make an 
agreement on an equal basis with Georgia 
and with Russia and create our own small 
republic. We want this to preserve our 
language, our culture, our history, so the 
people will not disappear.” 


BEKISTAN 


TULEPBERGEN 
KAIPBERGENOV, Writer 


“The union is like a Matryoshka doll. You 
get a Matryoshka doll inside a Matryoshka 
doll, and you get identical dolls, just smaller 
and smaller. We have 15 union republics, 
but within those republics we have 20 
autonomous republics, eight autonomous 
regions and ten autonomous areas. What 
we really need is 53 independent republics, 
each with a direct line of submission to the 
center. In the U.S. there are 50 states. We 
need the same.” 
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ILMARS BISERS 
Lawyer 





“Nothing has been done by the Communist 
Party Central Committee to give the 
federation new meaning. Only those 
proposals that codify centralization have 
been put forth. The rights of republics will 
be limited, not expanded, under a new 
presidency. No rights are being assigned to 
republics, and different points of view are 
not being accepted. Once again, we are 
fighting over the law on property and land 
Our peasants won't trust any law unless 
they have private ownership. 

“But we are not economically ready to 
break away. We want to remain linked to 
the Soviet Union, partly because we need 
raw materials and energy. But we also 
want to be closer to a new European 
confederation.” 





TADZHIKISTAN 


BIKHODZHAL RAKHIMOVA 
Mechanical engineer 





ik 


“Our republic was created in 1924, and in 
all these years we've had nothing. We were 
a distant Czarist outpost. Tadzhikistan had 
been part of the Great Silk Road, and this 
trade left its traces in the northern part of 
our country, which is better off. But 
without the Soviet Union today we won't 
advance. Compared with the Baltics, we 
are a milk cow for raw materials. To build 
enterprises we need equipment, and where 
will we get it if we separate?” a 
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A DEMONSTRATOR RAILS AGAINST “RUSSOPHOBIA” 
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ByJOHNKOHAN MOSCOW 


he scene prompted double takes from 

Muscovites exiting the Sokol metro 

station. A few yards away, by the 
gateway of All Saints Russian Orthodox 
Church, waved the flag of pre-revolutionary 
Russia. Beneath the banner stood two 
young men in czarist military uniforms and 
two older men—a grizzled Sovict army col- 
onel in a karakul hat who proudly displayed 
anicon ina gilt-and-silver frame, and a gray- 
bearded orator who harangued curious by- 
standers over a megaphone, In a rambling 
tirade, the speaker called for the spiritual 
renewal of Russia, denouncing “Jewish 
Marxists” for masterminding the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917, which destroyed “all 
that was sacred to the Russian people.” 

“Why are they doing this at the 
church?” asked an old woman on her way 
to Vespers. 

“They should ship them off to work on 
a collective farm!” shouted another wom- 
an, clutching an empty shopping bag. 

“I don’t see anything wrong with dis- 
playing Russian symbols,” countered a 
burly young man. “We have a right to our 
own traditions.” 
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Fed up with the demands of the other 
republics, distrustful of Gorbachev and wary 
of the West, a growing number of ethnic 
Russians are turning into ardent nationalists 


STILL IN LOVE WITH 
MOTHER RUSSIA 


rhe nationalist upsurge in other parts of 
the Soviet Union has triggered a backlash in 
Russia, by far the largest and most populous 
of the country’s republics. Tired of the slo- 
gan OCCUPIERS, GO HOME scrawled on 
walls from Vilnius to Baku, an increasingly 
vocal minority of ethnic Russians are de- 
manding more respect and a better deal for 
their maligned republic. If anyone has suf- 
fered from 72 years of Communist rule, they 
say, it has been the Russians. They wit- 
nessed the desecration of their national 
shrines, the extermination of their brightest 
talents, and the economic and ecological 
rape of their resource-rich homeland—all 
in the interest of forging a Soviet Empire 
where everyone else lives at their expense. 

This new awareness has inspired cam- 
paigns to stop the ecological destruction of 
the Volga River and to rescue village 
churches, converted into everything from 
sports clubs to vodka-bottling plants during 
anti-religious campaigns of the past. The 
rich harmonies of Russian Orthodox liturgi- 
cal music now sound in concert halls, and 
the long-banned works of religious philoso- 
phers like Vladimir Solovyov and Nicholas 
Berdyayev have been rediscovered. But 
amid this cultural renaissance, there are dis- 
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A RIGHT-WING PROTEST IN THE CAPITAL FLIES THE CZARIST FLAG AND CALLS FOR A RETURN OF THE MONARCHY 


quieting signs that bitterness over Russia’s 
present woes is spawning intolerance of oth- 
er ethnic groups. 

Publishing in conservative journals like 
Nash Sovremennik (Our Contemporary) 
and Molodaya Gvardiya (Young Guard), 
ideologists for the Russian renewal move- 
ment rant against “Russophobia” and 
what they view as a deliberate campaign by 
the “ultra-left press” and “Zionists.” They 
have called for an end to subsidies paid out 
of the national budget to other republics 
and for the creation of separate govern- 
ment agencies, public organizations and a 
television network to serve only Russia 
all of which the other 14 republics already 
enjoy. Valentin Rasputin, a nationalist 
writer known for his portrayals of Russian 
rural life, has even suggested that Russia 
consider seceding from the Soviet Union. 

The Russian nationalists defy easy clas- 
sification. The Russian Patriotic Move 
ment peddles pictures of Czar Nicholas II 
and newspapers promoting the monarchy 
as the “only guarantee for liquidating the 
vices of the communist years of evil.” Oth 
er groups include the pro-communist Unit 
ed Front of Workers. What unites the 
monarchists and the neo-Stalinists is oppo- 
sition to Mikhail Gorbachev's reforms. As 
literary critic Vladimir Bondarenko puts it, 
“Russia does not need perestroika. Russia 
needs a revival.” 

For such patriots, the greatest threat to 
the motherland comes from “radical liber- 
als” who are plotting to seize power. The 
nationalists point fingers at members of 
the reformist Interregional Group of par- 
liamentary Deputies, such as Moscow pop- 
ulist Boris Yeltsin and historian Yuri 
Afanasyev, and at staunch glasnost editors 
like Yegor Yakovlev of the weekly Moscow 
News. But Enemy No. | remains Politburo 
liberal Alexander Yakovlev. They have 
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never forgiven him for a 1972 article that 
blasted writers who glorified Russia’s peas- 
ant past—a risky political act that earned 
Yakovlev exile as Ambassador to Canada 
until he returned to Moscow in 1983. 

In a bitter public feud that is a Sovict 
version of the 19th century dispute be- 
tween Westernizers and Slavophiles, the 
new Russian nationalists support the no- 
tion of derzhava, a strong state, more than 
they do individual rights and freedoms. 
They denounce Western culture, “neoco- 
lonial” business concessions and attempts 
to foist a market economy and multiparty 
democracy on Russia, “Adopting Western 
political values and thinking has just led 
this country to disaster,” explains Nash 
Sovremennik editor Stanislav Kunyayev. 
“The children and grandchildren of the 
leftist radicals who put Russia through the 
meat grinder in pursuit of socialist happi- 
ness want to do the same thing in the inter- 
ests of capitalism.” 

The ideological porridge of traditional 
Russian values and Soviet patriotism has 
gone down well among members of the 
military establishment, already disgruntled 
by reductions in the armed forces and the 


| conversion of defense industries to civilian 


production. The platform issued by a coali- 





tion of ten “social-patriotic movements” 
that backed candidates in last Sunday's 
elections pointedly denounced efforts to 
turn the army, police and KGB into a 
“scapegoat for failures.” Uniformed men 
regularly speak at these rallies, often de- 
crying efforts, as one officer put it, to turn 
the military “into a prostitute, used for ex- 
periments that win applause in the West.” 

Supporters can also be counted among 
the 25 million Russians who live in the 
country’s 14 other republics and who com- 
plain bitterly that Moscow has not done 
enough to protect them against ethnic vio- 
lence and discriminatory new laws. At a pa- 
triotic meeting in Leningrad three weeks 
ago, cries of “Throw out the government!” 
greeted a man who had been forced to flee 
the Azerbaijan capital of Baku after he de- 
scribed how he and other Russians were 
being isolated at special settlements out- 
side Moscow. 

The Russian nationalists clearly enjoy 
backing from Gorbachev's opponents in 
the bureaucracy. In November, for exam- 
ple, a new newspaper appeared on sale in 
the lobby of the town hall of the Tushinsky 
district of Moscow. The letters to the editor 
were a giveaway: Politburo member Ya- 
kovlev was attacked for turning the Soviet 





mass media over to the “pro-Zionist clan.” 
Leningrad has also been the scene of right- 
ist mischief making. Despite a public outcry 
over a series of “Russian Meetings” three 
wecks ago showcasing nationalist speakers, 
the program went ahead as scheduled, with 
covert support from the city party commit- 
tee. Says Vladimir Arro, chairman of the 
Leningrad Writers’ Union, wryly: “Obvi- 
ously, there are bureaucrats friendly to the 
movement who are concerned less about 
the future of Russia than they are about 
holding on to their positions.” 

Opinion polls suggest that the patriots 
make up in noise what they lack in num- 
bers. Leningrad sociologist Leonid Kesel- 
man estimates that about 10% of the city’s 
population of five million are ardent Rus- 
sian nationalists. A survey in the Moscow 
weekly Argumenty i Fakty put the number 
of “national patriots” in the Sovict capital 
(pop. 19 million) at just 5%. But if ethnic 
tensions continue to breed across the 
country and the economy declines even 
further, the emotionally potent idea of re- 
storing Russia’s lost greatness might take 
hold among a disillusioned people. If so, it 
will be a march away from a shining social- 
ist future toward an equally shimmering 
but no less illusory—mirage of the past. = 














WHISPERS OF HATRED 


eningrad writer Nina Katerli first heard about the bi- 

zarre leaflet from a friend. A cooperative venture called 
EXODUS was announcing plans for a special event to take 
place at 4 a.m. on March 13. Anyone seeking information 
was advised to call Katerli’s home telephone. A noted au- 
thor of moral parables, Katerli is of Jewish, Russian and 
Polish descent and has become used to such crude ethnic 
provocations ever since she started drawing public atten- 
tion to anti-Semitism in the Russian nationalist movement. 

For the past 15 months Katerli has been in court fight- 
ing charges that she defamed local Patriot society leader 
Alexander Romanenko by comparing passages in his book 
The Class Character of Zionism with Nazi writings. In her 
view, the official propaganda campaign against ‘Zionist 
racism” has been a form of sanctioned anti-Semitism. Now 
that glasnost is flourishing, she is worried about more viru- 
lent forms of prejudice as Russian nationalists seek a 
scapegoat to blame for seven decades of Communist 
misrule. 

Pamyat, a hodgepodge of rabid Russian nationalist 
groups, some operating in secret, spins out tales of a histor- 
ic Jewish-Masonic conspiracy against Russia. The organi- 
zation looks for Masonic symbols everywhere, even in the 
five-pointed red stars atop Kremlin towers. A “de-Zioniza- 
tion” program, attributed to Pamyat, urges that Jews and 
their relations not be allowed to acquire degrees, join the 
Communist Party or hold elective office until their num- 
bers in the ruling élite are brought into proportional bal- 
ance with the population at large. 

What worries Jews and many non-Jewish Soviets is that 
such nationalistic ravings might gain support in a time of 
heightened ethnic tensions and economic uncertainty. In 
January a band of some 50 Pamyat supporters disrupted a 


mecting of liberal writers in Moscow, waving anti-Semitic 
banners and shouting racist slogans. One hooligan warned 
the crowd, “We have come this time with a megaphone— 
but next time with a gun.”’ On a video clip shown on state- 
run television, a protester shouted, “Neither the KGB nor 
the party can help you now. We will be masters of the coun- 
try, and you, bastards, should take off for Israel.” 

That incident has sparked rumors across the country 
that a wave of pogroms against Jews would begin on May 5. 
Nationalist groups have disavowed any connection to re- 
cent anti-Semitic actions, but not in a way that would com- 
fort Jews: writer Stanislav Zolottsev has suggested that it is 
a provocation aimed at persuading American officials to al- 
low more Soviet Jews to enter the U.S. as political refugees. 
However, the Moscow prosecutor has begun investigations 
to determine if Pamyat supporters should be charged with 
“inciting national and racial hatred and strife.” If the inqui- 
ry results in a trial, it will be the first time the law has been 
invoked since Mikhail Gorbachev came to power. s 
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CRUDE PROVOCATIONS OF ANTI-SEMITISM AT A MOSCOW RALLY 
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Auto journalists are rarely without words. Yet in the year since we 
introduced the BMW 75OiL, it’s become difficult to find a superlative 
that hasn’t already been applied. Fortunately, English isn’t the only 
language to choose from. Critics all over the world have been churn- 
ing out praise. Some inspired by the sheer smoothness of the 750iL’s 














12-cylinder engine. Others by a luxury that not only comforts, but also 


instills a new appreciation for driving. Visit your BMW dealer and test 
drive the 750iL sedan. Automobile Magazine calls it “the best ' 
car in the world...no ifs, ands or buts/’ Rather light on modifiers, | 
but perhaps the strongest words yet. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE: 
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Some 55 million Soviet Muslims enjoy the 
fruits of the new religious tolerance, but 
demographics and pent-up resentment add 
new pressures of their own to the frayed Union 


KARL MARX MAKES ROOM 
FOR MUHAMMAD 





By DAVID AIKMAN TASH TASHKENT 


“Ss: down!” hissed members of the 


agitated crowd in front of Commu- 

nist Party Central Committee head- 
quarters in Dushanbe, capital of Tadzhiki- 
stan. Humiliated, the group of veteran Soviet 
combat officers and their men sank awk- 
wardly to the ground when ordered to do so 
by the throng of 10,000 militant Tadzhiks. 
The troops then listened grimly as a mullah 
recited the Islamic call to prayer from atop 
one of their armored vehicles. 

The startling display of religious asser- 
tiveness took place at the height of the re- 
volt against Moscow's rule that broke out 
three weeks ago in Tadzhikistan, perhaps 
the most ardently Islamic of the 15 Soviet 
republics. For the Tadzhiks who forced the 
soldiers to observe their demonstration of 
piety, the moment represented a vindica- 
tion of their faith, long suppressed 
under the official Soviet policy of 
atheism. But for Soviet journalists 
who took in the scene, the moment 
may have confirmed a nightmare. 

Under glasnost, ordinary Soviets 
are only now learning how deeply Is- 
lam is rooted in their federation, which 
contains some 55 million Muslims, 
overwhelmingly located in the five 
Central Asian republics and Azerbai- 
jan. Among some anxious citizens, the 
discovery has touched off premoni- 
tions of disaster, as republic after re- 
public is shaken by unrest, often with 
religious overtones. After Soviet 
troops were called in last January to 
quell bloody rioting in Azerbaijan, Igor 
Belyaev, a prominent Soviet commen- 
tator on Muslim affairs, warned that 
“Iran has threatened the Soviet Union 
with an Islamic conflagration.” Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev argued that 
“Islamic fundamentalism” was a major 
factor in the rioting against minority 
Armenians in the Azerbaijani capital 
of Baku. 

Neither Gorbachev nor Belyaev is 
exactly on target in Azerbaijan. Funda- 
mentalist Islam had very little to do 
with the rapid growth of the republic’s 
Popular Front before the crushing in- 
tervention of the Soviet army in mid- 
January; the main issues were autono- 
my from Moscow and an end to the 





Communist Party monopoly of power. But 
elsewhere, profound Islamic forces—some 
of them violent—have begun to shake up the 
status quo in response to Gorbachev's deci- 
sion toallow freedom of conscience through- 
out the Soviet Empire. Examples: 

>In Dushanbe protesters last month de- 
manded that Islam be declared the official 
religion of Tadzhikistan. 

> Mullahs in Tashkent are now permitted 
to conduct proselytizing meetings on the 
street, in factories, even in prisons. 

>In Samarkand last summer gangs of 
young Tadzhik thugs roamed the local 
marketplace, slashing the faces of women 
who wore makeup. 

> To compensate for a chronic lack of Is- 
lamic holy books, Saudi Arabia has printed 
1 million copies of the Koran for Soviet 
Muslims—and Aeroflot has agreed to de- 
liver them. 





THE KORAN ON DISPLAY AT A TASHKENT MOSQUE 





> Primarily in Uzbekistan but also in other 
Central Asian republics, Muslim TV and 
radio programs are now a regular feature. 
Some Muslim prayer gatherings are tele- 
vised along with readings from the Koran. 


| » Across the Soviet Union's Central Asian 


region, a construction and restoration pro- 
gram is under way that has tripled the num- 
ber of functioning mosques to 250 since 
the beginning of 1989. 

No group is more delighted with the 
new religious liberty than the mullahs who 
nurtured the Islamic faith during decades 
of persecution. “They used to shoot us,” 
says a mullah at Tashkent’s Tokhta Baitva- 
cha mosque, which was closed in 1937 on 
Stalin’s orders and reopened a year ago. 
“Now they don’t interfere with us. A lot of 
young people come here these days.” 

At a major mosque just opposite the 
Tashkent headquarters of the Muslim Re- 
ligious Board for Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan, a gaggle of Uzbek teenagers fid- 
get through 2 p.m. prayers while their 
elders scowl at a visiting photographer. At 
an clegant medieval-era mosque just out- 
side town, young construction volunteers 
stop for a farewell word from mullah Ka- 
semi Bey after a Saturday morning of res- 
toration work. Says Kasemi Bey: “The 
number of believers is growing. Everybody 
wants to go to Mecca.” 

In all five Central Asian republics, Mus- 
lim officials are emboldened enough to 
show a certain coolness toward Gorbachev, 
who was not always so favorably disposed to 
freedom of religion. Less than four 
years ago, the Soviet leader described 
Islam as the “enemy of progress and 
socialism.” Allahshukur Pasha-zada, 
head of the Baku-based Muslim Reli- 
gious Board for Transcaucasia, still 
resents the Soviet President’s claim 
that Islamic fundamentalism played a 
role in Azerbaijan’s upheaval. He led 
the Muslim ceremony in honor of the 
dead when 1.5 million people gath- 
ered at the Cemetery of the Martyrs 
above Baku to mourn the people 
killed in Azerbaijan during January's 
Soviet army attack—more than 300, 
claim Popular Front officials. “It’s a 
sin when the head of the country uses 
religion in politics,” Allahshukur says. 
“I didn’t expect Gorbachev to play 
with the souls and religious feelings of 
Muslims.” 

A visiting delegation of Azerbai- 
janis from Soviet Georgia sat across 
the table, expressing condolences 
over the Baku violence as Allahshu- 
kur spoke. Their pilgrimage suggest- 
ed that the Islamic religious establish- 
ment will be considered a source of 
political as well as spiritual inspiration 
for the Islamic minority in the future. 

For most of the few thousand 
full-time mullahs in the Soviet 
Union, their new sense of authority is 
a sharp break with the past. Despite 
assurances from Lenin and later saul 
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AT PRAYER IN BAKU: CHARGES THAT ISLAMIC FUNDAMENTALISM WAS A MAJOR FACTOR IN RIOTING 


lin of religious and cultural freedom for 
Soviet Muslims, the 
much as Soviet Christians did during com- 
munist crackdowns, especially under Sta 
lin. In 1932 the dictator announced a Five- 
Year Plan to eliminate religious belief. All 
but a tiny handful of the 26,000 mosques 
that flourished before 
destroyed or turned into nightclubs and 
warchouses. Thousands of mullahs were 
shot or sent to the Gulag 


group suffered as 


1917 were closed, 


The mullahs who survived the purges 
and won permission to exercise religious 
functions were often viewed with suspicion 
by the Muslim laity. As a result, a network 
of “parallel” mosques sprang up across the 
Asian republics, where Muslim believers 
practiced their religion without official im- 
primatur. In Uzbekistan an undetermined 
number of Muslims have joined mystical 
Sufi sects. In Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan 
have recently 
cerned about the spread of groups espous- 
ing Wahhabism, the puritanical sect of the 
Sunni branch of Islam that first emerged in 
Saudi Arabia in the 18th century 


authorities become con- 


longside freedom of worship, Muslim 
citizens of the Central Asian repub- 
becoming more assertive 

about culture. Many are demanding a 
return to the original Arabic script of their 
pective languages, The Cyrillic alphabet 


was forced on the Central Asian republics 


lics are 





by Stalin in 1939 to cut Muslims off from 
their rich cultural heritage and to exacer- 
bate relatively minor linguistic differences 
among the four main Turkic groups of the 


area. Today, privately run Arabic-language 


ee 


— 


flourishing in Tashkent and 
other major cities, while Tashkent’s five Ar- 


schools are 


abic-language middle schools are crammed 
to capacity. At the Tashkent No, 22 Middle 
School, 2,200 from Grades 
through 11 attend Arabic- 
language classes taught by 24 full-time in- 
structors. Says teacher Asia Ismarava: “It’s 
a good idea to read the old script because 
then they can read the old books.” 

Soviet Muslim leaders hope to steer 
growing Islamic consciousness in the direc- 


students 
the highest 


tion of tolerance, to allay Russian suspi- 
cions of Islam and to preserve a coherent 
structure of religious authority and order 
in the country. But they may be 
against time. Demographics are 
their influence on Soviet 
Though the Muslim nationalities make up 
just 19.2% of the Soviet population, they 
accounted for half the total population in 
crease of the past decade. They are still 


racing 
having 


own Islam 


growing at five times the rate of the re- 
maining population 

The population pressures, coupled 
with the floundering Soviet economy, have 
added greatly to impoverishment, jobless- 
ness and stinging resentment of the better- 
educated European Soviet nationalities— 
and particularly of the well-to-do élite 
Last month in Dushanbe these resent- 
ments exploded in several days of looting, 
burning and against non 
Tadzhiks, 


sians. Yet next to the violence, the most 


pogroms 





especially against ethnic Rus- 
striking aspect of the uprising was its tren 
chantly 
demanded that Islam be declared the re- 


Arabic 


Islamic character. The insurgents 


public’s official religion and that 
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script be reinstated. Some of their support- 
ers terrorized Tadzhik women who did not 
wear head scarves in public 

\ more 
provided by a Russian intellectual resident 


sinister view of the riots was 


in Tadzhikistan. He told TIME last week 
that the violence was deliberately foment- 
ed by a group of young radicals within the 
republic's government who want to give 
the area an Islamic character. Some ex 
treme elements, he says, have been calling 
bluntly for the establishment of an Islamic 
lhe intellectual reported that all 
non-Tadzhiks in the republic are anxious 


republic 


to leave and, as he put it, “everyone is terri 
fied” of what will happen with the depar- 
ture of some 7,000 Soviet soldiers who ar- 
Tadzhikistan after the 
turbances began. 

Such fears buttress suspicions among 
non-Muslim Soviets elsewhere that their 
country, tied with Turkey as the fifth larg- 
est Muslim community in the world (after 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangladesh and In 
dia), is in fact on the brink of the Islamic 
conflagration that commentator 


rived in dis- 


Belyaev 
feared 
vast majority of Sovict Muslims, who may 
be nationalistic but do not embrace any 
brand of vengeful fundamentalism. As 
Ilios Ibragimov, a Tadzhik truck driver in 
Dushanbe, put it, “Those people who 
caused the damage and looted, they were 
fools, bad people.’ 


Those suspicions are unfair to the 


The question is wheth- 
er Mikhail Gorbachev will also recognize 
the distinction and avoid further polariza- 
tion of the restive Muslims along volatile 
religious lines With reporting by Paul 


Hofheinz/Moscow 
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By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


he Soviet Empire, like many such 

conglomerations, slowly evolved out 

of centuries of aggression, anarchy 
and pure accident. About 500 years ago, 
the Muscovy state that was 
beginning to emerge from 
Mongol rule extended over 
just a few hundred miles on 
the upper reaches of the Vol- 
ga. Today the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resents one-sixth of the 
world’s landmass, and its 289 
million people include Ar- 
menians, Buddhists, Mus- 
lims, Tatars, Uzbeks, Ya- 
kuts—more than a hundred 
different national and reli- 
gious groups united mainly 
by their mistrust of their rul- 
ers and one another. 

Before this empire was 
even born, the fertile steppe 
north of the Black Sea was 
repeatedly swept by nomadic 
tribes from Central Asia. The 
first known invaders were 
the fierce Scythians, who 
swarmed in from the east 
around 700 B.C., driving out 
the resident Cimmerians. 
The Greek historian He- 
rodotus, who lived for a time 
in the Black Sea trading post 
of Olbia, wrote with a shud- 
der that the Scythians’ cus- 
toms “are not such as I ad- 
mire.” Among them: human 
sacrifice, blinding of slaves 
and drinking from the skulls 
of fallen enemies. Still stronger tribes kept 
invading and conquering this region that is 
now the Ukraine: first the Sarmatians; 
then, in Roman times, the Goths and 
Huns; then, after the fall of Rome, the 
Avars and Khazars. The Khazar dynasty 
took the unusual course of adopting Juda- 
ism in about A.D. 740, whereupon Jewish 
refugees from Christian Constantinople 
helped create a Golden Age of trade and 
learning on the Black Sea. 

Somewhat to the north, a people 
known as the East Slavs began settling in 
the dense forests in about A.D. 500, finally 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE DEFEATED MONGOLS 


From the days of a Viking Rus named Rurik to 
Ivan the Terrible to Joseph Stalin, the territory 
now ruled by Moscow has been soaked in 
blood and steeped in conquests 


A LAND GREAT AND RICH 
IN SEARCH OF ORDER 


occupying an area from what is now Lenin- 
grad to Kiev. From their forests, they 
shipped furs and honey down the Dnieper 
to the imperial capital of Constantinople. 
In 862, according to a 12th century docu- 
ment known as the Primary Chronicle, 


there occurred a semi-legendary encoun- 
ter when the quarreling Slavs sent a dele- 
gation to Scandinavia to negotiate with the 
Vikings, whom they called Varangians, 
specifically with a tribe known as the Rus. 
“Our whole land is great and rich, but 
there is no order in it,” said the Slavs. 
“Come to rule and reign over us.” Though 
patriotic Soviet historians have strenuously 
challenged this saga, the Chronicle reports 
that a Viking Rus named Rurik went to 
take over the region, and that it “became 
known as the land of the Rus.” 


Rurik’s sons and grandsons not only 
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PETER THE GREAT BEAT BACK SWEDES 





united the Slavs of the Dnieper Valley but 
also were soon trying to expand. In 907 
Prince Oleg invaded the Eastern Roman 
Empire with 2,000 ships, “accomplished 
much slaughter among the Greeks” and 
supposedly nailed his shield to the imperial 
gates of Constantinople. From this foray, 
the Russians brought home to their capital 
in Kiev an advantageous trade treaty and 
an even more advantageous contact with 
the Christian religion and sophisticated 
culture of Constantinople. Thus emerged 


| the first Russian state, known as Kievan 


Russia. 

When Oleg’s successor Igor was killed 
in battle by a tribe known as the Drevlian- 
ians, his widow Olga took over in 945 and 
reigned for the next 17 years, thus becom- 
ing the first celebrated Russian woman. 
When the Drevlianian prince proposed 
that she marry him, she asked him to send 


| envoys to bring her to him by boat; she 


_ then had the envoys and their 
2 boat flung into a pit, where 
they were buried alive. She 
next asked that the Drevlian- 
ians send their leading men 
to provide an escort, then of- 
fered them a bath, locked 
them in the bathhouse and 
set it afire. Thus avenged, 
Olga became the first Slav 
ruler to convert to Christian- 
ity, and the Orthodox 
Church allied itself to the rul- 
ing family by making her its 
first Russian saint. 

Kievan Russia prospered 
for about three centuries, 
dominating the main trade 
route from Scandinavia to 
Constantinople. Then there 
suddenly sounded new hoof- 
beats from the East. 

The Mongol Empire 
forged by Genghis Khan in 
1206 was one of the most as- 
tonishing creations in histo- 
ry. His cavalry pierced the 
Great Wall of China and 
overwhelmed the Chin Em- 
pire in what has been de- 
scribed as the conquest of 
100 million people by 
100,000 soldiers. It was Gen- 
ghis Khan’s grandson Batu 
who first swept into Russia. 
When Kiev resisted, Batu besieged the city 
in 1240, burned it to the ground and massa- 
cred all its inhabitants. “When we passed 
through that land,” wrote Archbishop Pla- 
no Carpini, a papal legate bound for the 
new power center in Mongolia, “we found 
lying in the field countless heads and bones 
of dead people. This city had been ex- 
tremely large and very populous, whereas 
now it has been reduced to nothing.” 

Batu charged onward to conquer Po- 
land and Hungary, and it was probably only 
the death in 1242 of Batu’s uncle, the 
Great Khan Ugedey (he was apparently 








—_ 
poisoned by a jealous woman in his entou- 
rage), that saved Western Europe from the 
fate of Kiev. Batu decided to retrench and 
consolidate his rule over the khanate of the 
Golden Horde. Spread thin though they 
were, the Mongols of the Golden Horde 
ruled Russia for more than two centuries, 
and it was a harsh rule. Mongol tax collec- 
tors beggared the peasantry, and occupied 
Russia remained completely isolated from 
what the West came to know as the Renais- 
sance. One unexpected consequence: the 
devastation of southern Russia stimulated 
the growth of the north, of the trading cen- 
ter in Novgorod and the nearby town of 
Moscow. 

The future metropolis was still an insig- 
nificant place. On the death in 1263 of Al- 
exander Nevsky, who had defended Nov- 
gorod from the attacking Swedes and 
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Teutonic Knights, the division of his lands 
gave the 500-sq.-mi. principality of Mos- 
cow to his youngest son Daniel. This son 
and his successors began buying and occa- 
sionally seizing more land, and unlike most 
Russian princes, they used primogeniture 
to preserve what they acquired. Ivan I, who 
became Grand Prince of Moscow in 1328, 
increased his territory fivefold, and the 
Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox 
Church moved his headquarters there. 

In 1378 Prince Dmitri refused to pay 


| tribute to the Mongols, then raised an 


army of 150,000 and defeated the Golden 
Horde on the banks of the Don. Ivan II, 
known as Ivan the Great (1462-1505), car- 
ried this “gathering of the Russian land” to 
a new height when he took over Novgorod 
and its extensive territories to the north- 
east, He also attacked the Lithuanians and 
captured Smolensk and the Volga 
trading center of Tver. 

Ivan saw himself as far more 
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| crest the two-headed cagle that had once 











than a prince. He married Sophia Paleolo- 
gus, a niece of the last Byzantine Emperor, 
who had been killed in battle when the 
Turks conqucred Constantinople in 1453. 
Ivan thereupon laid claim to the title of 
Russian Emperor and took to calling him- 
self a Czar, or ruler. He added to his family 


stood for the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Muscovy’s hereditary aristocrats, known as 
boyars, resisted Ivan’s imperial preten- 
sions, but the Russian clergy reassured him 
that he was personally descended from Au- 
gustus Caesar and that since Constantino- 
ple had fallen, Moscow was now “the Third 
Rome.” Though the Mongols might once 
have punished such claims, their long-in- 
vincible empire was disintegrating. The 
Golden Horde dissolved into three differ- 
ent territories, the Khanates of Kazan, As- | 
trakhan and Crimea. 
The first two lasted only until the 
reign of Ivan’s grandson, Ivan the Terrible 
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(a term that in Rus- 
sian means awesome 
rather than horrify- 
ing), who invaded 
Kazan in 1552 and 
routed all opposition. 
Ivan built Moscow’s 
beautiful onion-domed St. Basil's Cathe- 
dral at the edge of Red Square to celebrate 
his victory, but he is mainly remembered 
for his pathological cruelty. Even as a boy, 
he liked to throw animals off the Kremlin’s 
towers. “If hee misliked a face or person of 
any man whom hee met by the way,” Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Giles Fletcher report- 
ed on the young Czar, “hee would com- 
mand his head to be strook off.” Ivan 
had a paranoid suspicion that the boyars 
were scheming to overthrow him, and any- 
one he suspected, he killed. He not only 
liked to imagine new forms of torment 
(e.g., vertical impalement) but 
also liked to watch them being 
carried out. 

Ivan killed his eldest son, 
apparently in a fit of rage, and 
so the throne passed to a sec- 
ond son, Fedor, who was men- 
tally retarded and spent most 
of his time in prayer. The real 
ruler of Russia was Czar Fe- 
dor’s brother-in-law, Boris 
Godunov, and when Fedor 
died childless in 1598, the dy- 
nasty that traced its origins 
back to the Varangian Rurik 
came to an end. An assembly 
of nobles elected Godunov 
Czar, but a rival faction in Po- 
land began an insurrection. It 
was led by a youth known as 
the False Dmitri, who claimed 
to be the third son of Ivan the 
Terrible. Godunov had nearly 
defeated Dmitri’s forces when 
he sickened and died. The 
False Dmitri ruled for a year, then was 
overthrown and executed. Sweden and Po- 
land both laid claim to the throne and in- 
vaded. The Roman Catholic Poles even 
seized Moscow, but the Orthodox Church 
issued an appeal for the salvation of Holy 
Russia. A huge army soon gathered and ex- 
pelled the invaders. In 1613 the victors 
then elected a new Czar to begin a new dy- 
nasty, the 16-year-old Michael Romanov. 

Almost unnoticed during this extend- 
ed Time of Troubles was an event im- 
mensely important to the growth of the 
Russian Empire, the gradual takeover of 
Siberia. This remarkable process started 
back in the 14th century, and it was 
spearheaded not by the government but 
by the church. From the Holy Trinity-St. 
Sergius Monastery just north of Moscow, 
dozens of monks set forth into the forests 
to establish new monasteries where they 
could pray in isolation. In their footsteps 
came hunters and trappers, fortune hunt- 
ers and hard-bitten frontiersmen known 
as cossacks. The remnants of the Mongol 










Empire were powerless to stop them. 

A cossack pirate named Yermak Timo- 
feyevich, in the employ of the Stroganovs 
(later famous for their beef stew), led a 
band of 840 musket-armed men through 
the Urals and defeated the lancers of the 
Khan of Sibir in 1572. He offered this 
doorway to Siberia to the Czar, who happi- 
ly accepted. More cossacks came pouring 
in, for the profits were enormous. Two sa- 
ble skins could buy a house, yet nearly 
7,000 sables were trapped in one year. The 
conquest of this frozen wilderness took 
only 80 years. By 1647 the cossacks had es- 
tablished one of their ostrogs (forts) on the 
Sea of Okhotsk. Pressing southward to the 
Amur valley, they encountered the soldiers 
of China’s Manchu Empire, who halted the 
cossacks’ advance at the northern frontier 
of Manchuria. 

What lay to the east of Kamchatka Pen- 


insula remained a mystery, so Czar Peter 
the Great assigned a Danish shipmaker, 
Vitus Bering, to find out. It took him eight 
years to work his way across Siberia, then 
build a ship and sail across the strait that 
now bears his name. On July 18, 1741, he 
spotted the snow-covered mountains of 
Alaska. Cruising offshore for several 
months, he finally ran aground on a deso- 
late island, and there Bering and many of 
his men died. But in his wake, more fur 
trappers peacefully took possession of 
Alaska and established forts as far south as 
California. 

The Czar who sent Bering to death 
and fame had larger projects on his 
mind, A giant of 6 ft. 7 in., reputedly 
strong enough to roll up a silver plate 
like a parchment scroll, Peter was deter- 
mined to wrestle his nation into the mod- 
ern world of the West. Defeated by a 
smaller Swedish force at Narva in 1700, 
he rebuilt, retrained and rearmed his en- 
tire military, then routed Sweden’s King 
Charles XII at Poltava in 1709. His vic- 








tory eventually gave the Russians control 
of the Baltic states of Estonia and Latvia, 
and thus a large window to the West. In 
the swamps at the mouth of the Neva 
River, he had already begun building 
himself a modern capital. He dragooned 
tens of thousands of soldiers, peasants 
and prisoners into laboring under such 
appalling conditions that the city was said 
to be built on bones. But in ten years he 
laid the foundations for one of the won- 
ders of the world, the parks and canals 
and esplanades of St. Petersburg, now 
Leningrad. 

The process of Westernization contin- 
ued under Catherine the Great, a highly in- 
telligent German princess of polyandrous 
tastes (one husband, murdered under mys- 
terious circumstances, and 21 known lov- 
ers). In the previous century the Poles had 
occupied Moscow, but now Catherine 





RUSSIAN TROOPS STORM SAMARKAND, NOW IN UZBEKISTAN, ONCE HEADQUARTERS OF THE LEGENDARY TIMUR THE GREAT 


wrote to King Frederick II of Prussia, “We 
will give a King to Poland.” Moving Rus- 
sian troops across the Polish border and 
spreading bribes liberally, Catherine got 
one of her discarded lovers, Stanislaw Po- 
niatowski, elected King of Poland in 1764. 
This led to civil strife and a sudden inter- 
vention by the Turks. Catherine defeated 
both Poles and Turks handily, then joined 
with Prussia and Austria in a partial dis- 
memberment of Poland. 

By this partition of 1772, Russia ac- 
quired 55,000 sq. mi. of White Russia. 
From the Turks it won control of that 
Mongol relic, the khanate of Crimea. Both 
Turks and Poles tried to retake the con- 
quered land and were again defeated. Rus- 
sia annexed not only Crimea but the ad- 
joining Ukrainian lands between the Bug 
and the Dniester. The Poles were parti- 
tioned again in 1793, with Russia gaining 
an additional 130,000 sq. mi., and then, ina 
third partition in 1795, all of Poland disap- 
peared from the map for the next 125 
years. “The more she wept for Poland, the 
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more she took of it,” 
said Prussia’s admir- 
ing King Frederick 
II. Catherine had 
thus advanced Rus- 
sia’s western borders 
to the Prussian fron- 
tier and the headwaters of the Vistula. 

The next man to attack Russia was Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and the man who had 
to defend it was Catherine’s enigmatic 
grandson Alexander I, whom Napoleon 
once described as “the northern Sphinx.” 
France and Russia were allies 
when Alexander came to the 
throne after the murder of his 
father in 1801, but he soon 
joined the British-led coalition 
against France. Napoleon 
skillfully defeated the coali- 
tion, captured Vienna and 
Berlin, then met with Alexan- 
der in 1807 on a raft in the Ne- 
man River, which separated 
their two empires. In the man- 
ner customary during this peri- 
od, the two enemies pledged 
friendship and proceeded to 
redraw the map. Napoleon en- 
dorsed the idea of Alexander 
seizing Finland from the 
Swedes, which he did a few 
months later. The treaty also 
freed Alexander to expand 
southward in the Caucasus. 
Clashing with both the Per- 
sians and the Turks, he an- 
nexed the autonomous Chris- 
tian state of Georgia and 
Muslim Azerbaijan. From the 
Turks he also took a slice of 
Bessarabia and won extensive 
rights in the Danubian prov- 
inces of Moldavia and Wala- 
chia (now Romania). 

In June 1812, Napoleon 
tried to redraw the map once 
again by invading Russia. His 
Grande Armée of 600,000 
men seemed invincible, and 
the Czar ordered a scorched- 
earth policy while his army 
retreated eastward. Seventy- 
five miles outside Moscow the Russians 
made a stand at Borodino (a battle later 
immortalized by one of the participants, 
Count Leo Tolstoy, in War and Peace). 
After a slaughter that inflicted 100,000 
casualties, the Russians withdrew again, 
and Napoleon marched into deserted 
Moscow unopposed, the last invader ever 
to do so. 

The first fires broke out that same 
night, and new ones kept starting. The vic- 
torious Napoleon offered peace; the beat- 
en Alexander refused to negotiate. The 
victorious Napoleon decided he had to re- 
treat; the Russians harried him all the way 
back to Germany. Closer to home, Napo- 
leon was still able to beat back all at- 
tackers, but Alexander persuaded the 
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Prussians and Austrians to march directly 
on Paris. Napoleon’s underlings succeeded 
in persuading him to abdicate. Alexander's 


| triumph made Russia for the first time a 





great European power, and filled the Rus- 
sians with an intoxicating sense of great- 
ness. From now on, not only Alexander but 
his successors felt they had a God-given 
right to intervene in the Balkans, to keep 
attacking the Ottoman Empire, to expand 
anywhere they wanted in the wastelands of 
Central Asia. 

It was Alexander’s brother Nicholas I 





FLOWER GIRLS WELCOME RED ARMY TROOPS ON TAKING OVER BESSARABIA 


who took over northern Armenia from 
Persia in 1828, then invaded the Balkans to 
make the Turks recognize him as the pro- 
tector of all Christians. The British and 
French joined in resisting that demand in 
the bloody stalemate of the Crimean War 
(1853-56). Resisted in the West, the suc- 
ceeding Czar Alexander II looked east. He 
was repeatedly urged in this direction by 
Prussia’s Chancellor Otto von Bismarck. 
“Russia has nothing to do in the West,” 
Bismarck once declared. “There she can 
only catch nihilism and other diseases. Her 
mission is in Asia. There she represents 
civilization.” 

This new crusade began with the sei- 
zure of the east bank of the Amur valley as 
far south as Vladivostok, which a now en- 
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feebled China ceded in 1860. On the enor- 
mous Pacific island of Sakhalin, the Rus- 
sians first established a joint 
“condominium” with the Japanese in 1855, 
then took over the whole place in 1875. In 
the rugged and thinly settled borderlands 
of Central Asia, the Russians simply invad- 
ed. They stormed legendary Tashkent in 
1864 and turned the whole of Turkistan 
into a Russian province. They besieged the 
sacred city of Samarkand, site of the tomb 
of the medieval chieftain Timur the Great 





(the Tamburlaine of Christopher Mar- 
_ lowe’s epic play), and pillaged 
> it for four days. It was from 
2 these little noticed conquests 
that there emerged the until 
recently littke noticed Soviet 
republics of Kazakhstan, Kir- 
ghizia, Tadzhikistan, Uzbeki- 
stan and Turkmenistan. “The 
policy of Russia is changeless,” 
said one disapproving observ- 
er, Karl Marx. “Its methods, its 
tactics, its maneuvers may 
change, but the polar star of its 
policy—world domination—is 
a fixed star.” 

The one Eastern outpost 
where the Russian Empire re- 
treated was Alaska. The U.S. 
had made an offer for it back 
during the Crimean War, but 
the Russians refused. In 1867 
Secretary of State William 
> Seward tried again, asking first 
; for various fishing and trading 
rights. The Russian Minister 
to the U.S., Eduard de Stoekl, 
refused. “Very well,” said Sew- 
ard. “Will Russia sell the 
whole territory?” Stoekl said 
the Russians might consider it 
if the price were right. Seward 
consulted President Andrew 
Johnson, then offered $5 mil- 
lion. Stoekl, who had been au- 
thorized to sell at that price, 
refused, saying he could not 
consider less than $7 million. 
Seward grudgingly raised his 
bids until they reached $7 mil- 
lion. He then found that the 


| Senate, already embroiled in the post-Civ- 


il War quarrels that would lead to the im- 
peachment of President Johnson, refused 
to ratify “Seward’s Folly.” Only after 
Stoekl spread substantial sums of money 
among influential Senators did the legisla- 
tors suddenly see wisdom in the spectacu- 
lar bargain. 

Despite the ill-considered sale of 
Alaska, the Romanov Empire by now ex- 
tended over nearly 7,000 miles, but the 
vast structure had little strength. The 
Empire of Japan, newly reopened after 
its long isolation, proved that in the war 
of 1905. Though outnumbered, the Japa- 
nese pushed back a Russian invasion of 
Manchuria and virtually annihilated the 

| Russian Navy. Czar Nicholas II barely 
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ce upon a time, 
Wilmington College was a little- 
known liberal arts school in the 
southwestern comer of Ohio. It 
had provided a fine education 
to generations of students. Its 
graduates had gone on to great j TS ; 
success in business and the arts. ise erussrates bettie coats te soioncs- ten saath 
Its teams had won national and Gan abysnde en Wimngn sprint cho a 
conference championships. It iii 
was no wonder that Wilmington 
thought ofitselfas a very special 
















Then Came'The Leap! 





college. 
But, alas, not many people had 
ever heard of the place. “Suppose we ran an ad in TIME, 


NEWSWEEK, U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED?” 
they asked the President. 

“It would cost a FORTUNE!” 
he replied. 

“Not with MNI, it won't’ they 
hastened to explain. “Media 
Networks makes it affordable for 


So, one day, the PR. Director, a 
bright young fellow from the West 
Coast, hired an equally smart advertis- 
ing agency and the rest is history. 


First Came The 
Lemming... 

















Thanks To MNI, 
AGiant Leap For 
Wilmington College. 


As you probably expected, 
this story has a very happy end- 
ing. Thanks to the ads in MNI, 
the right kind of students flocked 
to Wilmington from all over Ohio 
and surrounding states. Visits to 
the campus increased 158% and 
total applications increased 15%. 


“Boy, with the response those MNI 
ads are getting, Wilmington is going 
to be a huge college soon!” gushed 
the account guy from the agency. 


“Never. it lets us be even more 


selective’ the President replied sternly. 


The Moral: 
Befo 


Call MNI Before ; 
You Jump To Advertising Conclusions 














They invented a ficticious college 
called Lemming State to represent the 


local companies, organizations— 
even colleges—to be in national 
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This Romanesque church is on 
the route to Compostela which 
literally means “Field of Stars.” 


Pilgrims have used these stars to 
help guide them to the tomb of 
the apostle St. James at Santiago 
de Compostela. Beginning in 
the 9th century, this remote 
corner of Galicia has been 
transformed into a place of 
pilgrimage for tens of thousands 
from all over the world. 


You can follow the stars as the 
Pilgrims did and discover the 
true spirituality of Spain. Rich 
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treasures with a people friendly 
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will no doubt leave you with an 
unforgettable experience. 


Stay at one of Spain's unique 
“Paradores” and become part of 
Spain’s magnificent history... 
first class accommodations in 
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the comforts of today. 
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survived the humiliation and the subse- 
quent revolution that swept over Russia. 
Eleven years later he blundered into an- 
other war, another defeat, another revo- 
lution. In the 1918 Treaty of Brest Li- 
tovsk, the Germans’ price for making 
peace with the shaky new Bolshevik re- 
gime included stripping away Russia’s 
western holdings: Finland, Poland and 
the Baltic states all regained their 
independence. 

Other territories the new Bolshevik re- 
gime fought to retain. The Ukraine de- 





clared its independence in 1918, but the 
Red Army recaptured it the following year. 
Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia similar- 
ly declared their independence, then 
formed a Transcaucasian Federation that 
even won de facto recognition from the 
Western allies, but here too the Red Army 
soon marched in and took over. And so 
things remained until World War II, when 
Joseph Stalin began trying to re-create the 
empire of the Czars—and more. By attack- 
ing the Finns in 1939, he seized a slice of 
southern Finland; by making a deal with 





the Germans, he once again annexed the 
Baltic states. Then, after repelling the Nazi 
invasion, he established the Red Army in 
occupied East Germany in 1945, moved 
the Polish frontiers some 200 miles to the 
West and established a buffer zone of 
Communist satellites all across Central 
Europe. When China too went Communist 
in 1949, Stalin could claim suzerainty over 
the largest empire since that of the Mon- 
gols. And though nobody realized it then, it 
was just as doomed. ~ Research by Anne 
Hopkins 








A LONGING TO GO HOME 


Hairadze’s tear-streaked face. Together with 100 other 

Meskhetian Turks, she stands in a thin wool coat on a 
Moscow street, protesting her people’s lot. In 1944, “to 
strengthen border safety,” Joseph Stalin deported the Turks 
from their mountainous homeland in Georgia to the flat- 
lands of Uzbekistan. Then, last June, the Uzbeks rose up 
against the Turks, burning houses, belongings, even babies. 
One hundred people died, and 17,000 Turks were moved 
out. Authorities in Moscow scattered the refugees across 
Russia, where they are still denied permanent residence sta- 
tus and thus cannot get good jobs. “We want 
only our homeland,” Hairadze implores. 
“We'll take even a marsh.” 

Hairadze is but one of 3 million people in 
the Soviet Union who, thanks to Stalin’s lega- 
cy, still live unwillingly outside their native re- 
gions. Now, increasingly, these unhappy out- 
casts are demanding their old lands back. But 
going home is problematic when hpme has 
been usurped. After the Meskhetians and 
other groups were driven out during World 
War II, new communities moved in. So even 
though Gorbachev's government has de- 
nounced Stalin's deportations, it faces major 
obstacles in reversing the past. 

The first victims of Stalin’s expulsions were 
the Koreans who peopled the Soviet Far East. 
In 1937 they were herded to the snow-blown 
steppes of Kazakhstan to prevent them from 
“collaborating” with the Japanese. Later Sta- 
lin deemed the Volga Germans “saboteurs 
and spies” and in 1941 banished them to Sibe- 
ria. The Crimean Tatars followed in 1944, 
Other exiled nationalities included the Kalmucks, Che- 
chens, Ingush and the Balkars. By the 1960s, some of these 
groups had been rehabilitated and given back their autono- 
mous regions. But “lost” peoples remain, among them the 
Volga Germans, Crimean.Tatars and Meskhetian Turks. 

Today Russians occupy the grain-growing Volga, 
Ukrainians the Crimea’s sunny coast, and Georgians the 
stone houses built long ago by Turks. These relative new- 
comers are loath to make way for returning natives, espe- 
cially in these tough times. Says Igor Krupnik, a researcher 
at the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences Institute of Ethnogra- 
phy: “The Crimeans can’t let the Tatars come back and 
have houses when there is a waiting list years long.” 

While many officials are apathetic toward the displaced 
peoples, others have been openly hostile, perhaps in an ef- 


T he despair of a twice-exiled people is etched into Inna 


fort to shore up their own declining popularity. According 
to Genrikh Grout, spokesman for Renewal, a society de- 
voted to returning Germans to the Volga, authorities in the 
Saratov area along the Volga River have publicly de- 
nounced would-be German returnees as “fascists.” Says 
Grout: “There is no soap, milk, sausage or order here, and 
this [name-calling] is a channel to siphon off resentment.” 
Because of its souring relations with the outlying repub- 
lics, Moscow is wary of intervening. Given the resentments 
caused by the army’s brutal suppression of a peaceful dem- 
onstration in the Georgian capital of Tbilisi last April, the 
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MESKHETIAN TURKS DEMONSTRATE IN MOSCOW: “WE'LL TAKE EVEN A MARSH” 


central government does not dare ask the agitated Geor- 
gians to return Turkish villages to the Meskhetians. Moscow 
has ordered up a plan for repatriating the Crimean Tatars 
and Volga Germans, but nothing has been done yet. 

The plight of the Meskhetians has yet to be resolved 
by Moscow, and the Turks, who long for the Georgian 
sun and wish to preserve their language and customs, are 
growing restless. Many have taken the situation into their 
own hands and have returned to Georgia, only to be cast 
out by authorities there. Ansar Ismailogle, leader of the 
Meskhetians who protested in Moscow, traveled to Geor- 
gia last year and ventured to a spot from which he could 
see his birthplace of Atshuri. But he was not allowed to 
visit the village. Said the homesick Turk: “I looked and 
cried.” —By Elizabeth Tucker/Moscow 
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ESSAY 


YURI AFANASYEV 


WHY THE EMPIRE SHOULD CRUMBLE 


cople are losing their confidence in perestroika, consider- 

ing it for the most part to be rhetoric. Many have lost 

their faith in Mikhail Gorbachev. But the biggest trouble 
in our house has come from the least expected place: our rich 
family of nationalities. 

Our misfortune is being played out on two fronts: the flare- 
ups of ethnic hatred within the republics and the growing op- 
position of the republics themselves to Moscow. These calam- 
ities have been as unexpected to us as the disintegration of the 
world colonial system was to many Marxists. We had rejoiced 
at the crumbling of that system. At the same time, we believed 
our empire was protected from such troubles; after all, didn’t 
we enjoy an immunity of sorts in our 
“eternal brotherhood of peoples”? 

Such slogans have not helped. An 
enormous fire of national strife burns 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The embarrassed initiators of pere- 
stroika are still unable to define this 
problem and rely instead on such 
terms as nationalism, conflict and sep- 
aratism. They still don’t have enough 
courage to use the appropriate words, 
for we are witnessing the crash of the 
last world empire, coupled with the 
downfall of what was most Stalinist in 
the Stalinist system. 

To understand today’s events, we 
must go back to the beginning. It is De- 
cember 1922, and Lenin has just re- 
tired into his final illness. But his mind 
is still pulsing. On Dec. 30 the First 
Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. is 
scheduled to devise a structure for the 
union. Joseph Stalin is pushing for na- 
tional groups to join the Russian Fed- 
eration as autonomous republics, But 
Lenin wants all the regions, including 
Russia, to sign a treaty of equality and 
form a union. His view will ultimately 
prevail. 

But Lenin immediately begins to have second thoughts. 
Perhaps the union will still have too much power over the re- 
publics. He dictates a letter—one can only call it apocalyp- 
tic—in which he laments that he has “failed the Russian work- 
ers for not interfering strongly enough in the so-called issue of 
autonomy.” Lenin concludes that the next Congress of Sovicts 
should amend the plan once more so that the union would re- 
tain only its diplomatic and military functions. 

All the participants in the birth of the U.S.S.R. believed 
they were choosing the best method of solving the national- 
ities question. Instead, they were setting a huge time bomb. 
No matter what the reasons were behind the formulation 





Yuri Afanasyev, 55, is a Soviet historian who, along with Andrei Sakha- 
rov, helped found the Interregional Group of Deputies, a radical group of 
parliamentarians that has increasingly criticized Gorbachev for moving 
too slowly on reforms. 





of the union—according to Lenin, to stimulate the world revo- 
lution; according to Stalin, to build socialism in one country— 
it would even out the various levels of development of many 
peoples and bring different nations, cultures and civilizations 
into a common framework. But only one method could be 
used to achieve this Utopian goal: mass violence. The union 
was doomed from the very beginning. 

Thus, at the very moment the U.S.S.R. was being formed, 
Lenin was aware of its explosive nature. He realized that if his 
original proposal was formally implemented without guaran- 
teeing the rights of republics, the union would eventually be 
transformed into a notorious ruler of the center over the re- 
publics, overseen by what he called the 
“Great-Russian chauvinist, villain and 
tyrant, which is what a typical Russian 
bureaucrat is.” After Lenin died in 
1924, his worst fears became a reality 
under Stalin. 

Today we are confronted with a 
Stalinist map of the country, and have 
used it as the basis for carrying out 
perestroika, accepting this unified land- 
mass as a historic entity. Our tensions 
spring from an inadequate understand- 
ing of a most crucial fact: the U.S.S.R. 
is not a country, nor is it a state. The 
Eurasian territory that is marked as 
such on the maps is a world of worlds 
made of different cultures and civiliza- 
tions. It is a neighborhood of states and 
nations that are tired of their colonial 
and colonizing past, that have been tor- 
tured and humiliated by Stalinist ef- 
forts at unification. 

We cannot reconcile ourselves to 
the idea that the U.S.S.R. as a country 
has no future. Each of the existing 
worlds within the empire longs for noth- 
ing less than sovereignty. But the Soviet 
leadership is unable to shake its belief 
that a fundamental revision of our national system would result 
in anarchy and disintegration. In reality, the Kremlin is actually 
pushing the republics toward secession. The Baltic states have 
found themselves forced to move in that direction. This tenden- 
cy could affect the other republics as well unless we come up 
with the only possible alternative to secession: sovereign and 
politically independent national states. 

Many of us still hope to overcome the multitude of difficul- 
ties that besiege us by our usual method—by means of force, 
this time ordered by a President empowered to do so. Such is 
the dramatic and even tragic nature of the present situation: 
instead of moving ahead toward doing away with the empire, 
we have become like rabbits transfixed before a boa constric- 
tor. All we are doing is returning to an age of centralization 
and dictatorship—this time in the form of the presidency, 
since the President of a disintegrating Soviet Union can only 
emerge as its dictator. 2 
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Compared to conventional leaded and 
unleaded fuel, diesel fuel, while costing 
less in terms of dollars and cents, costs 
us far more in terms of air pollution 


Now there’s a diesel fuel that helps this machine run better. Unti now, the best 


World Problems World Solutions 


alternative was cleaner-burning metha- 
nol. However, to burn this fuel, engines re- 
quire a drastic redesign, which lessens 
the fuel’s economic benefits 


Working from a different approach, IC! 
is developing a way to modify the fuel 
instead of the engine. We're currently 
testing an additive called Avocet™ 
which allows methanol to be used in 
conventional diesel engines with only 
minor modifications 


This methanol/Avocet mixture helps 
engines run better, operate more clean- 
ly and pollute less. Which should help 
our bodies run better. 


Avocet is just one of the many products 
and technologies IC! is developing as 
part of our ongoing commitment to help 
make a better world. And that should 
help us all breathe just a little bit easier 
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Law 


Battling Crimes Against Nature 


The Exxon indictment spotlights a rapidly growing legal field 


When the Exxon Valdez 
fouled Alaska’s waters a 
year ago, Americans reacted 
with shock and indignation. 
Last week it was Exxon’s 
turn to be shocked. U.S. At- 
torney General Dick Thorn- 
burgh announced that the 
company had been indicted on five crimi- 
nal counts stemming from the 
March 1989 oil spill. That ac- 
tion, which reportedly followed 
the breakdown of a plea bar- 
gain that Alaskan officials op- 
posed as too lenient, could cost 
Exxon $700 million in fines if 
the company is convicted. Said 
Thornburgh: “We intend to see 
that the laws are fully and strict- 
ly enforced.” 

Thornburgh’s tough words 
seemed to signal that the Bush 
Administration, stung by 
charges of foot dragging on the 
environment, was moving to 
crack down on major polluters 
like Exxon, The company pro- 
nounced itself “disappointed” 
at the indictments and vowed to 
fight them in court. The prose- 
cution may yet result in a settlement. But 
no matter what happens, the case will fur- 
ther complicate a gargantuan legal wrangle 
that already involves more than 150 civil 
complaints as well as the separate prosecu- 
tion of tanker captain Joseph Hazelwood 
by the state of Alaska. 

The Exxon indictment is only the latest 
example of a growing legal trend. In the 
past two decades, rising concerns over con- 
servation, pollution and industrial acci- 
dents have crystallized into a large body of 
environmental regulations. “Congress and 
the states have created thousands of new 
laws governing the environment,” says 
Washington lawyer Ridgway Hall, “and in 








nal environmental law. The Justice De- 
partment now has 20 full-time lawyers 
working on such prosecutions, backed up 
by U.S. attorneys and FBI agents across the 
nation, plus 50 criminal investigators at the 
Environmental Protection Agency. In sev- 
en years, the Justice Department’s special 
environmental unit has obtained more 
than 400 settlements or convictions 





Dry-docked: workers examine the gash in the hull of the Exxon Valdez 


against individuals and corporations, yield- 
ing fines of $26 million and prison sen- 
tences totaling 270 years. Among the de- 
fendants: Ashland Oil, fined $2.25 million 
last year for the collapse of a storage tank 
near Pittsburgh that discharged more than 
700,000 gal. of diesel fuel into the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio rivers; Texaco, fined 
$750,000 in 1988 for failing to conduct im- 
portant safety tests on a California off- 
shore drilling rig; and Ocean Spray Cran- 
berries, fined $400,000 in 1988 for 
discharging acidic waste water from its 
processing plant in Middleboro, Mass. 
Although the upsurge of prosecutions 
has naturally created a demand for top en- 
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vironmental defense attorneys, the biggest 
| draw of all is corporate work. Gone are the 
| days when environmental law was the lone 
province of conservationist lobby groups 
and government agencies. Today's envi- 
ronmental lawyer is more likely to wear a 
pinstripe suit and dispense advice across 
the company conference table. “The rea- 
son is simple,” says Howard Learner of 
Business and Professional People for the 
Public Interest. “If you're in a real estate 
transaction, you want to know what’s bur- 
ied beneath the land and what's in the wa- 
ter supply.” Preventive action, in short, has 
become the main focus of this growing 
branch of legal practice. 

More than any other single 
? factor, it is the federal Super- 
fund act that gave environmen- 
$ tal law its impetus. “Some have 
suggested that the statute was 
the public works act of the 
> 1980s for lawyers,” says Tulane 
University law professor Rob- 
ert Kuehn. The complex legis- 
lation, which created a trust 
fund in the billions to treat haz- 
ardous waste sites, mandates 
that polluters should be held 
responsible for the costs of 
cleaning up. What keeps Super- 
fund lawyers busy is the effort 
to determine exactly who 
should be found liable. For ex- 
ample, should it be the firm 
that discharged the waste, the 
current property owner, the banks that 
hold the mortgage or the insurers? 

Proceedings under traditional statutes 
like the Clean Water Act also keep lawyers 
occupied. So does the heavy lobbying sur- 
rounding new legislation. Last week Sen- 
ate leaders announced a delicate compro- 
mise on a gew Clean Air Act to regulate 
car and factory emissions, but the measure 
will face tough going on the floor. 

Legal business also flows from the envi- 
ronmental impact statements that are now 
necessary for virtually any major construc- 
tion. Meanwhile, good old-fashioned con- 
servationist causes, like saving trees and 
endangered animals, continue to spark hot 





each of the past four years 
the Justice Department has 
brought increasing numbers 
of environmental actions.” 
As a result, the 20,000 attor- 
neys who specialize in envi- 
ronmental law have become 











GETTING TOUGH WITH POLLUTERS 


ASHLAND OIL: One violation under the Clean Water Act; one vi- 
olation under the Rivers and Harbors Act. Fine: $2.25 million 


TEXACO: Two violations under the Outer Continental Shelf 


legal disputes. Says Michael 
Anderson, an attorney for 
the Wilderness Society: 
“There has never been a time 
when legal action has been 
used more effectively than 


now.” That may be good 


some of the most sought af- | Lands Act. Fine: $750,000 news for those seeking to 

ter professionals in the U.S. | QCEAN SPRAY CRANBERRIES: 21 violations under the put the law on the side of the 

“Business is unbelievable,” Clean Water Act. Fine: $400,000 environment. But it is even 
° , 


says Chicago lawyer Richard 
Kissel. “It's the largest explo- 
sion of legal work that I’ve 
seen.” 

One of the splashiest 


EXXON: Accused of one violation under each of the following: 
the Clean Water Act, the Refuse Act, the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, the Ports and Waterways Act, the Dangerous Cargo Act. 
Potential fine: $700 million 


better news for those law- 
yers who are making big 
bucks from the booming 
trade. — By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/ 








growth areas has been crimi- 
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Washington, with other bureaus 
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Four Wheeler Magazine says, “Those who require space for additional passengers or cargo inside the cab of a 4x4 
can do no better than check out the new Isuzu Spacecab’ 

Off-Road Magazine marvels, “One of the roomiest — if not the most spacious — extended-cab 4x4 trucks around, is 
the Isuzu Spacecab” Why is everyone so into our cab? Because the Spacecab’ a lot more than just a compact pickup truck 

Inside, the Spacecab feels more like a car than a truck. With reclining front bucket seats. Front facing rear ump 
seats” An AM/FM ETR stereo cassette with four speakers** And full instrumentation 

But underneath it all, the Spacecab is every bit a truck. With power steering. Triple skid plates’ Four-wheel disc 
brakes. And a zesty 2.6 liter, 120 horsepower fuel-injected engine, standard in either two or four-wheel drive. Its another 
Isuzu truck engine that Off-Road Magazine says possesses “legendary reliability 

So if you're looking for a truck with room and power to spare, test drive the Spacecab today. Its one cab that'll 
give you a real lift. O For free Isuzu brochures call: (800) 245-4549. 


“Optional on S. **LS only 4x4 only. FMSRP ex ng tax, license and transp. fee as of 10/19/89. Optional equipment shown at addir 








ional cost. Prices start at $9,689 
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SPECIAL DRY 
CHARLES TANQUERAY & C‘L" 
LONDON. ENGLAND 
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Tanqueray. A singular experience. 


Imported English Gin, 473% Aic/Vol (94.6"). 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1989 Schieffelin & Somerset Co.. New York, NY. 











The Rock in 
AHard Place 


Training for his 1976 title fight, 
Rocky, a.k.a. SYLVESTER STAL- 
LONE, sprinted up the steps of 
Philadelphia's art museum, arms 
triumphantly aloft. For 1982's 
Rocky Ill, a statue commemorat- 
ing that was set up on the site 
during filming, then moved to the 
Spectrum sports arena. When 
Rocky V was being shot recently, 
the bronze pugilist went back in 
front of the museum. The mayor 
and die-hard fans want it to stay 
there as a tourist attraction, but 
the museum refused. Last week 
workmen knocked the Rock off 
his pedestal and returned him to 
the Spectrum. Is this the City of 
Brotherly Love or what? 








Life’s Work 


Encouraged by her mentor 
and lover, Marcel Duchamp, 
actress Beatrice Wood turned 
to art. Her painting of a fe- 
male nude with a real cake of 
soap strategically positioned 
set off a scandal in 1917. She 
began making ceramics in 
the "30s, earning praise for 
her iridescent glazes. Having 
just turned 97, she lives in 
California and is spending 
“36 hours a day” preparing 
for four upcoming exhibits. 
Says she: “It’s far better to 
have a little talent and work 
hard than to have a great 
deal of talent, because then 
you don’t work as hard.” 














By EMILY MITCHELL/ 
Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon 





























Sweet Treats 


“It was the silliest name we could think 
of,” says a member of the SUGARCUBES 
about the founding of their new wave 
group. Iceland’s best-known punk rock- 
ers, they banded together in 1986 and hit 
British charts with their first single. Now 
the sweeties are on a 23-city North Ameri- 
can tour, where they represent their coun- 
try “just by being us.” Audiences are 
tongue-tangled from cheering Magga Or- 
nolfsdottir, Thor Eldon, Bragi Olafsson, 
Bjork Gudmundsdottir, Siggi Baldursson 
and Einar Orn. With that roster, it may be 
easier to say Sykurmolarnir—Icelandic for 
sugar cubes. 











Net Gain 


Her 14th birthday is this 
month, so the formidable 
tennis prodigy Jennifer Ca- 
priati can finally turn pro. 
Says the new kid at the net: 
“I've accomplished every- 
thing I wanted in the ju- 
niors.”” Ever since she began 
swinging a racket al age 
three, the New York—born 
youngster, who now lives in 
Florida with her Shih Tzu, 
Bianca, has “loved tennis. 
But when I started winning 
tournaments—I won the 18- 
and-under when I was 
twelve—then I thought, hey, 
I have a chance, maybe.” No 
maybe about it. 





Rush Money 


Before she was an under- 
cover police officer, KIM 
WOZENCRAFT, 36, thought 
“cops were the good guys.” 
She found they can also be- 
come addicts because “deal- 
ers expect you to try what 
they're selling.” In Rush, a 
gritty first novel due in April, 
she writes from experience: 
the cop-heroine becomes a 
junkie and lands in prison. “1 
drowned my better judgment 
in drug use,” she says. When 
hit with methamphet- 
amines, “you think you can 
walk through walls.” Film 
rights have been sold for $1 
million. Call it a gold rush. 
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This Is a Rescue? 


The S&L bailout is faltering—and the meter keeps running 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


he rescue seemed bold and 
sweeping. Only 17 days after tak- 
ing office last year, President 
Bush presented a plan to clean up 
the devastated savings and loan industry 
once and for all. By August, Congress 
turned that proposal into law. A new agen- 
cy, the Resolution Trust Corporation, was 
formed to sell the assets of hundreds of 
failed thrifts. Cost to taxpayers: an estimat- 
ed $166 billion over ten years. Against all 
odds, the Government was tackling the 
worst financial disaster 
since the Depression. 

Seven months into 
the cleanup, however, 
the rescue effort has 
barely got off the ground. 
Only 50 of the 386 thrifts 
taken over by the RIC 
have been closed or sold. 
Seized assets are piling 
up faster than the Gov- 
ernment can sell them or 
even assess their value. 
By one estimate, the RT 
owns 26,800 homes, 773 / 
oflice buildings, 158 ho- | 
tels, 205 resorts, 51 res- 
taurants, 236 industrial 
facilities and 43 mines, 
among other properties. 
And the backlog will only 
get worse, since the 
agency may need to bail 
out another 600 institu- 
tions. That would bring 
the total to 1,000 thrifts, 
twice as many as Bush’s 
plan estimated. “It’s 
blowing up in our face,” 
says an Administration 
official. “It’s one of those 
things that’s so bad that 
nobody wants to talk 
about it.” 

The slow start is cost- 
ing the U.S. an estimated 
$14 million a day in oper- 
ating losses and other ex- 
penses. Moreover, as / 
seized property slowly de- 
teriorates under Govern- f 
ment ownership, its mar- j 
ket value is ebbing. The 





RTC’s commitment to sell several hundred 
billion dollars’ worth of real estate hangs 
over the market, depressing prices and even 
harming the loan portfolios of the remain- 
ing 2,600 S&Ls. And since the Government 
is counting on proceeds from the property 
sales to offset some of the costs of the bail- 
out, sluggish disposal of the real estate 
could help push the total cost of the rescue 
to more than $300 billion during the next 30 
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years. “The cost of carrying that stuff is go- 
ing to kill you and me as taxpayers,” says 
Richard Kneipper, a Dallas thrift lawyer. 
One reason for the delay is the enor- 
mous task of building a new bureaucracy. 
Many rTc offices have only just opened 
and are operating far below capacity. 
About 2,300 staffers have been hired and 
trained so far, but the agency will need 
thousands more, and finding talented em- 
ployees has been difficult. “They do a lot of 
clock watching and bean counting,” says a 
Houston real estate agent. “Everybody's so 
afraid of making a mistake that you can’t 
get an answer. It's a 
mess.” 
: Many thrift experts 
‘ attribute the near paraly- 
& sis to the way Congress— 
2 at the Administration's 
= insistence—split respon- 
sibility for the rescue be- 
tween two groups. The 
RTC’s Operations are su- 
pervised by William Scid- 
man, head of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, an independent 
agency that polices the 
banking industry. But a 
separate panel called the 
rrc Oversight Board, 
which is chaired by Trea- 
sury Secretary Nicholas 
Brady, decides RTC policy 
and controls its funding. 
Congress agreed to give 
the Treasury a role so 
that the Administration 
would have a major stake 
in the bailout, but divid- 
ing responsibility has 
prompted feuding be- 
tween the Treasury and 
the FpIc. “It is a perfect 
setup for blaming some- 


one else,” complains 
Seidman. 

Real estate experts 
argue that the bailout 


law is fraught with over- 
cautious rules, largely 
designed to prevent the 
appearance of a gigantic 
giveaway to developers 
and financiers, that have 
slowed the process un- 




















necessarily. To avoid setting fire-sale 
prices in shaky markets, the Government is 
bound to sell assets at no less than 95% of 
their appraised value. That restriction has 
scotched many deals, since buyers can of- 
ten find better prices elsewhere. Another 
drawback is the agency’s refusal to fix up 
old properties or provide loans for poten- 
tial buyers. With enough troubles of their 
own, many banks and thrifts refuse to grant 
mortgages on such tainted properties. “If 
the RTC won't pay for a new roof and fresh 
coat of paint, and no one will lend on it, 
how am I going to sell it?” asks Dallas real 
estate agent Jenny Capritta. 

Many of the Government's properties 
are white elephants of the most unwanted 
breed. One such mammoth is the 24,000- 
acre Banning-Lewis Ranch, situated just 
outside vastly overbuilt Colorado Springs. 
A developer paid $200 million for the par- 
cel in the mid-1980s as the future site of 
several planned communities, but now the 
land is virtually useless because the city has 
de-annexed it. As a result, anyone who 
wishes to develop the former ranch can no 
longer count on municipally priced water. 

Sorting out the assets would be hard 
enough if they had been in the hands of 
honest businessmen, but many failed 
thrifts were ruined by larcenous schemers 
who took advantage of lax S&L rules and 
poor supervision during most of the 1980s. 
Testifying before Congress last week, Seid- 
man said criminal fraud had been discov- 
ered in 60% of the S&Ls seized by the 
Government during the past year, almost 
triple the rate in commercial bank failures. 
Some of the wrongdoing may even be 
traced to the cA. According to the Hous- 
ton Post, the intelligence agency had con- 
nections with 22 now failed thrifts, whose 
officers used depositors’ funds for loans to 
CIA Operatives involved in “gunrunning, 
drug smuggling, money laundering and co- 
vert aid to the Nicaraguan contras."” The 
House Select Committee on Intelligence 
promised last week to look into’ the 
charges, which the C1 has denied. 

he bailout’s credibility is also being 
hurt by the Government's problems in 
finding and keeping top talent to lead the 
rescuc, Which many potential candidates 
view as a thankless job. Daniel Kearney, a 
real estate expert with Wall Street and 
Washington experience, seemed an ideal 
choice for chicf executive of the Oversight 








Board. But Kearney quit in February after 
just four months on the job, citing a lack of 
authority “essential to be effective in this 
process.” At the same time, the Treasury 
Department is having trouble replacing M. 
Danny Wall, the head of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision, who oversees the sur- 
viving S&Ls. Wall resigned in December 
but has been asked to stay on, even though 
he was sharply criticized last year for giving 
overly generous Government guarantees 
to buyers of crippled S&Ls. 

Atleast two Democrats are already call- 
ing for an overhaul of the bailout. Minneso- 
ta Congressman Bruce Vento and Nebras- 
ka Senator Bob Kerrey proposed bills last 














Paul in the tower's light 








CenTrust was doomed to go with it. 


CenTrust’s hefty contributions to charity helped make Paul a member of the 
an estate on exclusive La Gorce Island, a 


city’s élite. And his opulent indulgences 


96-ft. yacht and a chauffeured limousine 
ulators. Federal investigators are now probing whether Paul illegally diverted cor- 





“His Personal Piggy Bank” 


athed every evening in colored lights and gleaming 

like a stack of silver dollars, the 48-story CenTrust 
Tower became the pre-eminent landmark on Miami's sky- 
line in the booming 1980s. The tower was visual testimony 
to the success of CenTrust Bank, which grew out of near 
failure seven years ago into the largest savings and loan in 
the Southeast (peak assets in 1989: $11 billion). But the 
building took on a gloomier symbolism last month when 
federal regulators seized the now insolvent thrift: and 
ousted its top executives. As the Government conducts a 
bailout that could cost $2 billion, federal agencies are in- 
vestigating David Paul, 50, the CenTrust chairman who 
presided in grand style over the thrift’s rise and fall, Paul, says Florida’s top banking 
regulator, treated CenTrust “as if it were his own personal piggy bank.” 

A Miami native whose family moved to New York City when he was a young- 
ster, Paul returned in 1983 as a litthe known real estate developer with i 
lion offer to buy the faltering Dade Savings and Loan (assets: $2.2 billion). State 
regulators were happy someone was willing to take over the sick thrift. Paul re- 
named the S&L and within a few years sent its profits zooming. His method: in- 
vesting CenTrust’s assets heavily in junk bonds, many of which he bought from 
Michael Milken at Drexel Burnham Lambert. By the late 1980s the payoff from 
CenTrust’s $1.35 billion portfolio of junk made the S&L the region’s most profit- 
able thrift. But as the market value of junk bonds collapsed in recent months, 


month that would scrap the Oversight 
Board and concentrate all responsibility for 
the rescue effort within one agency. Says 
Kerrey: “This is the No. | domestic prob- 
lem, and it isn’t being given the attention it 
deserves. Bush has dropped the ball.” Even 
so, Congress and the Administration are 
likely to avoid returning to the S&L prob- 
lem this year. Almost no one wants to admit 
defeat on a much applauded plan so soon 
after enacting the original legislation. 
As they look the other way, the meter is 
running higher and higher on a faltering 
campaign. —Reported by Gisela Bolte and Hays 
Gorey/Washington and Richard Woodbury/ 
Houston 








$52 mil- 





drew the attention of state banking reg- 





porate funds for his personal use. The list of his suspect expenses totals more than 
$40 million. Paul has denied any wrongdoing, but he will find few sympathizers in 
| Miami. “David Paul saw a good deal, set it up and milked it excessively,” says Paul 
Bauer, a local S&L analyst. The CenTrust chict’s legacy will long be visible on Mi- 
ami’s skyline, where the tower still glows irreverently. z 
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Money Angles 


Andrew Tobias 


The Future You Save May Be Your Own 


A re the Japanese smarter 
than we Americans are? 
Will our children be working 
mostly in Japanese-owned 
companies and paying rent to 
Japanese landlords? It’s hard 
to look at recent economic 
history—or at a self-focusing 
Sony combination video 
camera/VCR no bigger than a 
grapefruit—without wonder- 
ing just that. (JAPAN NOW © 
AHEAD IN NUCLEAR POWER, ~ = lhe 
TOO, read last Tuesday’s New } a 
York Times.) But one needn't 
look to genetic superiority 
to account for Japan’s re- 
markable and mostly well- 
deserved success. 

What’s more, last month’s 
crack in the highly overvalued 
Tokyo stock market makes 
the Japanese scem a little less 
superhuman. The even wilder 
overvaluation in Japanese real 
estate could one day make 
them look downright mortal, 
sending shocks around the 
world. And America’s new 
goals for education by the year 
2000, which the nation’s Gov- 
ernors unveiled last week, aim in exactly the right competitive 
direction. The goals may seem fanciful—one is to make Ameri- 
can kids first in the world in math and science—but are they 
that much more fanciful than the goal of an earlier era: to land 
aman on the moon within ten years? 

Still, there’s no denying Japan’s current competitive edge. 
It stems from many factors, beginning with the involuntary “re- 
structuring” that occurred in 1944 and 1945. Today’s LBOs are 
nothing compared with the old B-29s. But perhaps most impor- 
tant has been the willingness of the Japanese to postpone grati- 
fication: to work hard and save. 

Although accounting practices overstate the gap, the Japa- 
nese have saved a far higher proportion of their income than 
we have. We've been living better and having more fun; our 
Japanese friends have for 45 years been sacrificing current 
pleasures to invest in a brighter future. 

Welcome to the future. 

Many factors account for our having saved so much less 
than the Japanese. But the most obvious may be simply that, 
having won the war and until recently having dominated the 
world economy, we've felt secure and thus under relatively lit- 
tle pressure to save. Never mind that our sense of security has 
become increasingly false. It’s when you're worried that you 
save (for example, when you have few natural resources and 
you've lost a world war) and when you're always working that 
you have no time to spend moncy. 

The other aspect of the savings differential isn’t our lavish 
personal spending but what we've spent on defense: 5% or 
6% of the U.S. gross national product each year, vs. 1% or so 
for the Japanese (and perhaps 15% for the Soviets). Is it coin- 








Traders toil in Tokyo, while Americans cavort in Sun Valley 


Ecidence that the Japanese 
economy is doing so well and 
that the Soviet economy has 
: collapsed? 
: Economically speaking, 
* money spent on arms is large- 
ly wasted, siphoned off from 
the precious pool of capital 
like a big leak. (In the old 
days, swords could at least be 
: beaten into plowshares. Try 
i —\ beating a tank into a tractor.) 
And though the annual differ- 
oo" ~ ence between what we and the 
, Japanese have spent on de- 
gs fense—a gap of 4 percentage 
© points—seems small, small 
numbers compound, An econ- 
a omy growing 3% a year for 45 
s years quadruples. Not bad. 
F But an economy growing 4 
points faster, at 7%, grows 2/- 
fold! This is, very roughly, the 
difference in the way the Japa- 
nese and U.S, economies have 
expanded since 1945. And it 
has nothing to do with IQ 
- scores, 

With perfect hindsight, Ja- 
pan might have been obligat- 
ed, after a 30-year grace peri- 
od, to devote 5% of its GNP to foreign aid. Beginning in 1975, 
under such a scenario, Japan would have had a 5% annual 
handicap like our defense budget, to the great benefit of the 
Third World. It is obviously no longer our place to impose 
terms on Japan—witness President George Bush’s respectful 
talks with Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu last week. And Japan 
has begun to step up its foreign aid. But it would have to quin- 
tuple its level of giving for it to approach 5% of GNP. 

Other factors have contributed to Japan's success—skillful 
management and a dearth of lawyers, prime among them—but 
the biggest may be its willingness to forgo current gratification 
for future reward. In the Soviet Union, where the prospects for 
profit are distant at best (Moscow’s McDonald’s notwithstand- 
ing), the Japanese are already burrowing in for the long haul. 
“I wish I could take Americans to see the Mezh,” an American 
entrepreneur told Forbes columnist Esther Dyson, referring to 
Moscow's Mezhdunarodnaya hotel. “The Japanese are taking 
whole floors. Not suites. Floors.” 

We're buying videocassette recorders; they're buying San 
Francisco. We're buying $20,000 cars on easy terms; they're 
paying cash for Columbia Pictures Entertainment. We're flying 
to Aspen to heli-ski; they're flying to Moscow to plant seeds. 
For now, we live better than the Japanese and have more fun. 
And our kids don’t have to spend nearly so many days a year in 
school. Isn’t that great? But if you haven’t yet contributed 
$2,000 to your 1RA for 1989 (and another $2,000 for 1990), take 
a hint from the Japanese and do so. Tax deduction or no, it’s 
hard to go wrong saving for the future. 

The Japanese are not smarter than we are, but in some re- 
spects they may be a little wiser. s 
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Motor Trends Import Car of the Year 
has the extraordinary performance and 
Styling it takes to satisfy even 
the most demanding driving enthusiast. 
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He was at the center of some of the most dramatic 
events of our time: the Alger Hiss trial, the Checkers 
speech, the opening of China, the Salt Treaty with 

the US.S.R., the secret bombing of Cambodia, 

Kent State, and the Watergate scandal that led him 

to resign in disgrace. Behind the myths, discover a man 
who may be the most admired and reviled President 
we've ever had. 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Beware the 
Triple Whammy 


During the 1980s, the Japanese 
spoke of the “Triple Merits” 
that were driving the Tokyo 
stock market's extraordinary 


NIKKEI 
1) 4 


Where did Tokyo's stability go? 


AIRLINES 


Peanuts froma 
Greedy Parent 


Ever since Eastern Air Lines 
went bankrupt a year ago this 
weck, its creditors and unions 
have contended that Texas Air, 
the troubled carricr’s parent 
firm, had stripped the airline 
like an abandoned car. Last 
week the bankruptcy-court ex- 
aminer endorsed that view, rul- 
ing that Texas Air underpaid 
Eastern by as much as $403 mil- 
lion in twelve separate transfers 
to Continental Airlines and 
other Texas Air‘units of such 
assets as aircraft and airport 
gates. In the most egregious 
case, Texas Air paid Eastern 
only $100 million for the air- 
line’s entire computer reserva- 
tions unit. Yet last month the 
parent firm sold a half interest 
in the system to General Mo- 
tors for $250 million. 

Texas Air has agreed to pay 
Eastern $280 million to settle 
the examiner's charges. That 
should please Eastern’s credi- 
tors, but will do the workers lit- 
tle good. Texas Air chief Frank 
Lorenzo has already hired non- 
union machinists to help get 
Eastern off the ground a 


rise: a strong yen, low interest 
rates and falling oil prices. Now 
that the Tokyo market is on a 
rocky slide, investors have la- 
beled the culprits the Triple 
Demerits: a weakening yen, 
growing inflation and rising in- 
terest rates. The triple whammy 
has sent the Nikkei index down 
nearly 15% so far this year. In 
one session last week the index 
dived 1,569 points, or 4.5%, the 
biggest one-day loss since the 
1987 crash. The index lurched 
up and down for the rest of the 
week, closing down 833 points, 
at 34,057.56. 

The falloffin stock prices sug- 
gests that the Tokyo market is 
newly vulnerable to financial 
forces beyond its borders. Most 
notably, Japan is feeling the ef- 
fects of higher interest rates in 
West Germany, where the yield 
of government bonds has 
climbed briskly, largely due to 

| concerns over the cost of mone- 


| ° . : . 
tary union with East Germany. = 


| TOURISM 


Who You Callin’ 
Rude, Bud? 


New Yorkers take a perverse 
pride in their legendary 
brusqueness. But local leaders 
are beginning to be worried 
that the city’s surly citizens are 
hurting tourism, a major indus- 
try. Herb Rickman, president 
of New York Pride, a nonprofit 
promoter of civic activism, says 
surveys show that visitors in- 
creasingly cite such enduring 


city icons as crabby cabbies and 
| 


Aggrieved at 
The Wheel 


Greyhound drivers demonstrating in Manhattan 


TIME 











At Seabrook, expressing fear and doubt 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Fresh Start, 
Or Last Gasp? 


New Hampshire’s Seabrook 
plant has produced some of the 
nuclear power industry's fiercest 
battles, leading to more than 
2,500 arrests of protesters since 
the mid-1970s and to repeated 
announcements of its demise. 
Yet like the phoenix, the nuclear 
plant has a way of rising again. 


snarling salesclerks as 
serious arguments | 
against a return visit. 
Rickman’s response: 
the Civility Campaign, 
an effort to make New 
Yorkers a littke more 
pleasant. 

The campaign will 
begin with a series of 
ads featuring such slo- 
gans as “C’mon New 
York, Ease Up” and 
“We're All in It To- 
gether.” While Manhattan is 
the capital of curtness, Rick- 
man has received inquiries 


“Leave the driving to us” has 
long been the slogan of Grey 
hound Lines, which carried 
22 million passengers across 

America’s roads 
and highways in 
1989. But last 
week a strike by 
* 6,300 Greyhound 
drivers halted 
most service on 
the only nation- 
wide bus compa- 
ny that is still in 
operation in the 
U.S., stranding 
passengers at 
terminals from 
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Last week the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commis- 
sion voted 3 to 0 to give 
the station a license to 
= Operate at full power. 
® Plant officials praised 
the decision as a “tri- 
umph of reason.” They 
predicted that the reac- 
tor, now eleven years 
overdue for its start-up 
and carrying a price tag 
of $6.4 billion, more 
than six times its origi- 
nal budget, would begin sending 
electricity across New England 
by summer. 

Even so, opponents are 
steadfast. James Shannon, the 
attorney general of Massachu- 
setts, plans to appeal the decision 
in federal court. Nuclear power 
opponents contend that the deci- 
sion represents no rebirth for the 
industry, since the plant’s cost 
overruns have prompted hefty 
rate increases for consumers in 
New England. is 
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(MON NEW YORK, EASE UR 


The Civility Campaign's plea for politeness 


from around the world asking 
how to start similar undertak- 
ings in urban etiquette. 5 


Boston to Bakersfield, Calif. 
The strike began at 12:01 
a.m. last Friday following the 


| collapse of talks over a new 


three-year wage contract. The 
drivers took a 22% pay cut in 
1987 when Greyhound offi- 
cers acquired the company in 
a leveraged buyout and 
slashed costs to restore prof- 
its, Drivers now carn an aver- 
age of $24,700 a year and are 
cager to recoup lost income. 
Negotiators for the Amalgam 
ated Transit Union rejected a 


Greyhound proposal that 
would boost driver salaries 


$1,350 a year. a 
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Pursuing the Real George Bush 


Can TV news ever capture what goes on in the White House? 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 


f Americans have learned anything 

about George Bush in his 4 months as 
President, it is that he is more complex and 
calculating than expected. He is open and 
accessible but also secretive and, at times, 
deceptive. He is a voracious reader of 
opinion polls, yet would prefer that his face 
not appear on the nightly news. He seems 
to be a warm and genuine father but is ill at 
ease in any bout with self-analysis. 

These apparent contradictions are of- 
ten difficult for the press to reconcile. The 
problem is most acute for television, since 
Bush is almost impossible to capture in the 
standard evening-news format. To get 
around this perplexity, the networks have 
lately adopted more unconventional ap- 
proaches to Bush and his White House. 
Earlier this season, ABC's Sam Donaldson 
and Diane Sawyer did an hour-long inter- 
view with Bush and his popular wife Barba- 
ra on PrimeTime Live. Last week NBC’S 
Tom Brokaw accompanied Bush through a 
“typical” day for a special titled A Day in 
the Life of the White House. The show illus 
trated just how vain is the hope that a Pres- 
ident can be understood merely by being 
followed around, 

It was hardly a typical presidential day. 
As is usual in such “behind-the-scenes” 
portraits, everything seen by viewers was 
shown for a reason. And although a White 
House official maintained that the sched 
ule was “totally coincidental,” it was actu- 
ally loaded with celebrities and photogenic 
occasions. Among those Bush met with: 
the asthma poster child, a group of Shutt 
lenauts in sleck blue jump suits, the Super 
Bowl-champion San Francisco 49ers foot- 
ball team and a contin- 
gent of uniformed and be- 
medaled veterans of the 
Panama invasion. 

NBC made it appear 
that Bush spends so much 
time greeting luminaries 

nd other visitors that he 
has little time to mull over 
the great problems of the 
day. Here the White 
House erred badly by 
overdirecting: rather than 
making it possible for 
Brokaw and his crews to 
tape what Bush does 
best—chew the fat with 
advisers for hours on 
end—the White 
allowed the cameras to 
record only the first three 


House 





or four minutes of each meeting. These 
brief segments produced conversations 
that seemed stilted and staged. 

Eclipsed by all these trivial pursuits was 
one of the peculiar and charming aspects of 
this presidency: Bush’s relentless spontane- 
ity. Bush is known for picking up the phone 
and calling foreign leaders, old friends in 


most politicians to argue the finer points of 
crop subsidies. There was a brief glimpse 
of Bush hunt-and-pecking on an electric 
typewriter, but the script failed to make 
clear that he comes to work most mornings 
with an armful of thank-you notes, typed 
up the night before in his private study in 
the White House’s second-floor resi- 


dence—the by-product of a 30-year habit 


of working in small strokes. 

So completely choreographed was the 
“typical” schedule that NBC nearly missed 
the one spontaneous event of the day. 
Daughter-in-law Margaret Bush unexpect- 





Brokaw interviewing Fitzwater for NBC's special ona “typical” White House day 


Trivial pursuits eclipsed some of the President's most characteristic and charming traits. 


Texas, lowly bureaucrats in obscure agen- 
cies, to find out more about problems and 
policies. He likes to wander down to the of 
fice of his National Security Affairs adviser 
Brent Scowcroft to discuss the latest devel 
opments overseas. Sometimes, without a 
word to his wife, he'll invite visitors to lunch 
or dinner or even a slecp-over in the Lin- 
coln Bedroom. 

Absent too was any 
hint of the extent to which 
Bush loves to root around 
in the details of his job 
(He denies this trait vehe- 
mently, thinking it Car- 
teresque.) He reads the 
papers cach morning in 
bed, clipping and under- 
lining things that catch his 
eye, and later sends 
copies to aides for follow 
up. On the show, Bush’s 
eyes may have seemed to 
glaze over when Agricul 
ture Secretary Clayton 
Yeutter presented him 
with a copy of the new 
farm bill, but the Presi- 


Between takes with Scowcroft dent is more able than 
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edly dropped by the Oval Office to show 
off her newly adopted son Charles. A 
quick-witted aide hurried an NBC crew in 
to capture what turned out to be the spe 
cial’s most affecting scene. 

Ultimately, the problem with any 
would-be intimate White House portrait 
isn’t the presence of cameras. It’s the for- 
bidding landscape itself. This has been not- 
ed by Peggy Noonan, the Reagan speech- 
writer who also gave Bush many of his best 
lines (notably “a kinder, gentler nation”) 
In her recently published memoir What / 
Saw at the Revolution, Noonan says the 
White House often seems, even to insiders, 
to be bright and grand, all majestic spit and 
polish. But behind the scenes, it is “in- 
trigue and betrayal” and hardball politics. 

Conveying that clusive reality in docu 
mentaries or news footage —or in written 
dispatches, for that matter—is often im- 
possible. As press secretary Marlin Fitz- 
water said on Brokaw’s special, the press 
sees only about 10% of what really goes on 
in the White House. Fitzwater’s remark 
was the most candid line in the show. In 
view of television’s continued reliance on 
pictures to tell the White House story, it 
was also the most cautionary a 
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Its reassuring to know that 
Toyota-trained and certified 
technicians provide you 
with the same Toyota quality 
that made you buy a Toyota in 
the first place. And since 
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the-art diagnostic equipment 
and Genuine Toyota Parts, 
you can always drive off feeling 
a hundred percent confident. 
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The Return of a Curmudgeon 


Andy Rooney is back, but his boss’s future is less certain 








ment was fierce. Hewitt even posted a 
memo at CBs headquarters blaming a dip 
in 60 Minutes’ ratings on Rooney's ab- 
sence. A much more important factor: last 


T elevision is one of those peculiar in- | 
stitutions (professional sports is an- 
other) where the underlings often wicld 
more clout than their bosses. The faces on- 
screen, after all, are what count for the au- 
dience, not the faceless executives who os- 
tensibly hire and fire them. David Burke, 
president of cBs News, found that out the 
hard way, when he suspended 60 Minutes 
commentator Andy Rooney last month for 
allegedly making offensive remarks about 
blacks and homosexuals. The uproar over 
the suspension was instant and unrelent- 
ing. Thousands of complaints from viewers 
poured in to CBs. Press critics chided the 
network for trampling on Rooney's free- 


ca’s Funniest Home Videos opposite it. 
Though Burke did not elaborate on the 
reasons for his change of heart, Rooney 
was quick to attribute it to “the preponder- 
ance of public opinion.” Says he: “It took a 
lot of courage to do what [Burke’s] done.” 

Burke may need more than courage to 
survive in his increasingly hazardous job. 
Rumors swirled last week that the CBs 
News chief, who was named to the position 
in August 1988 after cleven years al ABC, 

























“Pm “We have 
furious all learned 
about a great 
the race deal about 
issue. [On] how 


deeply 
people... 
can be 
hurt.” 
—Burke 








was about to resign. In the corridors of CBS 
News, Burke was criticized not only for his 
handling of the Rooney affair but also for 
his aloof and uncommunicative manage- 
ment style. (Burke, head of one of the na- 
tion’s leading news organizations, routine- 
ly turns down all press interviews.) He is 
also under pressure to reverse the ratings 
slide of the cBs Evening News. Yet CBS 
sources last week discounted reports that 
Burke’s job was in jeopardy. CBs Broadcast 


speech rights. CBs colleagues, most nota- 
bly 60 Minutes executive producer Don 
Hewitt, lobbied on Rooney's behalf. 

Last week the boss capitulated. With 
just three weeks of the three-month sus- 
pension completed, Burke reinstated Roo- 
ney. “Painful though these events have 
been,” said Burke in a press release, “we 
have all learned a great deal about how 
sensitive and fragile our society is... how 
deeply people and groups can be hurt if 
great care is not taken in conducting public 
discourse.” Rooney was back on the air | 
Sunday night with a comment about the 
controversy. 

Rooncy’s troubles stemmed from re- 
marks attributed to him in a gay magazine, 
The Advocate. He was quoted as saying 
that blacks had “watered down their genes 
because the less intelligent ones are the 
ones that have the most children.” In a let- 
ter published in the same issue, Rooney ex- 
pressed his distaste for homosexuality in 
blunt and ill-informed terms. Rooney de- 
nied making the racist remarks. But insid- 
ers say it was the letter—which was sent 
without Burke’s approval—that was most 
responsible for the suspension. 

The campaign for Rooney's reinstate- 


Burke for dealing with “a delicate and 
complicated issue with thoughtfulness and 
strength. He has my and this company’s 
full support.” 

Amid all the ruckus, Rooney should be 
happy to return to his weekly musings on 
trivia like junk mail and vacuum cleaners. 
And how contrite is the curmudgeonly 
commentator? “I’m furious about the race 
issue,” he says. “As for homosexual insen- 
sitivity, I suspect I’m guilty.” His reinstate- 
ment proved at least two things. Insensitiv- 
ity to homosexuals is a pardonable offense, 
even at the skittish networks. And TV ex- 
ecutives should think twice before tangling 
with astar. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Leslie Whitaker/New York 





week ABC scheduled the hit show Ameri- | 
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Group chief Howard Stringer praised | 
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‘T love what it does for me. From any angle? 


Whether it’s from the front, the back or the side, the sleek lines of Toyota's 
all-new Celica make a traffic-stopping impression. 


And the new Celica can get traffic moving, too. Because Toyota’s got 
a 16-valve engine that makes the Celica GT incredibly responsive. And 
handling that turns Celica’s responsiveness into performance. 


Just about the only thing that looks better than the Celica from the outside 
is the Celica from the inside. The cockpit has been designed to fit like it was 
molded around the driver. This results not only in greater comfort but in 
a greater sense of security and control. 


With looks and performance like this, you'll love what the new 
Celica GT Coupe will do for you. From any angle. 


“Toyota, I love what you do for me:” 
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Singing 
or 
Herself 


Armed only with her voice, her 
guitar and her conscience, 


TRACY CHAPMAN has helped make 
protest music fashionable again 





By RICHARD STENGEL 


racy Chapman is serious about her smile. She does not 

bestow it lightly. Laughter, the same story. She covers 

her mouth when she laughs, as though to hide the fact 
that she is tickled about something. “If there is some major 
misconception about me,” she says very seriously, “it is that 
I’m always serious.” And then, a brief smile. 


Be careful of my heart 
I just lost a little faith 
When you broke my heart 


She is smaller and more delicate than she appears in pic- 
tures, her voice higher and more nasal than on her records. 
There is a solidity about her, a muscular spirituality. Her cle- 
ment is earth, not air. A master of silence, she does not talk 
about what she doesn’t know. Mostly, she is wary, skeptical. 


All you folks think you run my life 
Say I should be willing to compromise 
I'm trying to protect what I keep inside 





No one imagined that Chapman would be so big a suc- 
cess so soon. In 1988 Elektra Records released Tracy Chap- 
man, eleven spare, well-crafted folk songs by a 24-year-old 
Tufts University graduate. Some were about unrequited 
love, yes, but others spoke of homelessness, racism and revo- 
lution. The album became Billboard’s No. 1 pop album and 
sold 10 million copies. Chapman won three Grammy 
Awards, including Best New Artist. Last year, on the Amnes- 
ty International tour, she crisscrossed the globe with Sting, 
Bruce Springsteen and Peter Gabriel, performing before 
stadiums of cheering fans on five continents. In May she will 
begin an American tour. 

Some have found her popularity mystifying. An earnest 
black folk singer in jeans and a T shirt? Yet it was really very 
simple, according to saxophonist Branford Marsalis, who has 
played with Chapman. “People were so used to hearing im- 
perfection,” he says, “they were bowled over by perfection. 
People were ready to hear music again.” And there is that 
voice, a rich contralto that seemed to come from a hundred 
miles away. A sweet, sad, wise voice that haunted almost all 








who heard it. A voice that seemed to know things that they 
didn’t. A record to be played alone and late at night. 

Chapman quickly became a cultural icon. Her short, 
spiky dreadlocks signaled a move away from pop glitter. Her 
music, pared down, almost willfully naive, was an antidote to 
the synthesized sound of the 1980s. In an age when pop sing- 
ers seemed more like musical M.B.A.s than recording artists, 
she seemed genuine. Her politics were mushy headed and 
self-righteous, yet she was an urban folk singer without the 
fragility of the genre. 

Crossroads, Chapman’s second album, has been out for 
five months and has sold 4 million copies. Again there are 
songs about poverty and the underclass, but Crossroads is 
darker, more self-involved than the first album. It is less con- 
cerned with the political battles of the world than the emo- 
tional conflicts within herself. We hear the voice of a young 
woman who gives more than she gets to lovers who take 
more than they give. 


I'd save alittle love for myself 
Enough for my heart to mend 


Turn on the radio these days, and you are more likely to 
hear a pop singer railing against homelessness than one urg- 
ing you to get down and party. Protest music has made a 
comeback, and Chapman is partly responsible. Her first al- 
bum showed that social concern sold. Now singers known 
more for their commitment to sequins than their dedication 
to social policy are decrying acid rain. 

Chapman does not criticize others for a trendy embrace 
of social concern. “I don’t know that it’s fair to question pco- 
ple’s motives,” she says, choosing her words carefully. “Even 
if people are doing it simply because they think it’s commer- 
cial, I don’t know that that’s a bad thing. It can encourage ac- 
tion. If music can do anything, I would hope that it might 
make people more compassionate.” 


Hunger only for a taste of justice 
Hunger only for a world of truth 


She sang not long after she could talk. Chapman grew up 
with her mother and one sister in a mostly black, working- 
class neighborhood in Cleveland. Her father and mother di- 
vorced when Tracy was four. Her mother always listened to 
the radio when she was home: Marvin Gaye, Gladys Knight, 
Mahalia Jackson, mostly rhythm and blues. 

Chapman was a quiet child and liked to be by herself. On 
her way to school, she made up songs for her sister and their 
friends. Her first ambition was to play the drums, but her 
mother feared that they would be too noisy and bought her a 
tinny $20 guitar. The instrument harmonized with her soul. 
School and the neighborhood, she says, were rough. The lo- 
cal high school had a metal detector at the door. “At times, it 
was a terrifying place to be.” To say she wanted to get away is 
an understatement. “No desire to stay,” she says. “And no 
desire to go back.” 

She won a scholarship for gifted minority students and 
went off to the Wooster School in Connecticut. It was her 
first glimpse of white, upper-middle-class life, and she found 
aspects of it dismaying. “It was difficult because a lot of stu- 
dents there just said very stupid things,” she recalls. “They 
had never met a poor person before. In some ways, they were 
curious, but in ways that were just insulting. How many times 
as a black person are you asked to explain to a white person 
what racism is or what it means to be black?” 
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She was a fine athlete, star of the basketball team and 
captain of the varsity soccer team. But it was music that 
moved her. She wrote songs all the time. Friends remem- 
ber her singing Talkin’ ‘bout a Revolution during her junior 
year. Her 1982 yearbook from Wooster predicts, “Tracy 
Chapman will marry her guitar and live happily ever after.” 

During her freshman year at Tufts, she won a talent 
contest by singing Baby Can I Hold You?, which appears 
on her first album. She majored in anthropology, but her 
real discipline was being a troubadour. She played in cof- 
fee shops, churches, sang in Harvard Square and devel- 
oped an ardent following. In those days, she talked when 
she performed, telling stories, explaining the genesis of 
certain songs. Chapman went from college student to re- 
cording artist after a classmate persuaded his father, 
Charles Koppelman, co-founder of SBK, a major music- 
publishing company, to listen to her music. Chapman 
needed a producer; many heard her tape and passed, 
thinking it too uncommercial. But music producer David 
Kershenbaum fell in love with her voice. “The timbre of 
it,” he says, “is rare to find. It instantly disarms you. She’s 
able to sit there and produce an almost flawless perfor- 
mance. Normally today’s producers 
take tracks and build them and then 
put in the voice. We wrapped the 
tracks around the voice.” 

Today Chapman is less than thrilled 
about fame. “I guess if there were some 
way to choose what I wanted or didn’t 
want from what my success has brought 
me,” she says, “I would choose not to 
have the celebrity. I don’t think I’m very 
good at it.” She isn’t. She doesn’t like 
getting fussed over. When strangers ap- 
proach her, she is often cool to the 
point of brusqueness. All she divulges 
about her private life is that she recent- 
ly moved to San Francisco and lives 
there in a rented house with her sister. 


They’re tryin’ to dig into my soul 
And take away the spirit of my god 


Her performance style reflects her reticence. There is 
no chatter, no dancing, no fireworks. Yet she is capable of 
creating an intimacy with the audience that more gregari- 
ous performers cannot duplicate. At an outdoor concert 
for the homeless in Washington this fall, she stood atop a 
six-story platform facing 40,000 people. When she played 
the first few bars of Fast Car, the fidgety audience grew qui- 
et, as though she were singing a lullaby to a baby. 

Chapman is one of a handful of black recording artists 
whose music directly addresses blacks’ concerns. Yet her 
audience, the people who buy her records, are by and large 
white, upper-middle-class baby boomers. She says she is 
speaking to and for the disenfranchised, but they do not lis- 
ten to her. 

Urban contemporary radio stations, or what people in 
the record business call “black stations,” rarely play her 
music. A Chapman tune on an urban contemporary station 
is about as common as a rap song on classical radio. This is 
primarily because it does not fit into the dance-and-funk 
formula of those stations. But Chuck D., a member of the 
controversial rap group Public Enemy, says the reasons 
have less to do with genre than with soul. “Black people 
cannot feel Tracy Chapman, even if they got beat over the 
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head with it 35,000 times,” he told Rolling Stone. The impli- 
cation is that her music is too precious, too bland, too white. 

But Salim Muwakkil, an editor for the Chicago biweek- 
ly In These Times, who has written about Chapman, says 
blacks are uncomfortable with her not because she’s too 
white, but because she’s too black. “There’s a reverse prej- 
udice in the black community,” he says. “The Michael 
Jackson syndrome is strong. She refuses to disguise her ra- 
cial characteristics. Blacks are uncomfortable with the lack 
of glitter.” At the same time, critics have suggested that 
Chapman is merely penance music for yuppies; listening to 
her songs on their CDs is a way of assuaging guilt about 
their own materialism. 

This kind of talk hurts Chapman, though she tries to 
conceal it. “There are people who have gone as far as to say 
that I’m not black or not part of the black musical tradi- 
tion,” she says. “I don’t have a problem with so-called black 
music as it is today, which is mostly dance music, R. and B., 
and rap music. But I don’t think things are that way be- 
cause that’s the only music that black people can respond 
to. I think the reason I don’t get played on black radio sta- 
tions is because I don’t fit into their present format. And 
they're not willing to make a space for 
me. I’m upset by what has been said be- 
cause it doesn’t speak well of black peo- 
ple. You know, it basically says black 
people don’t respond in a cerebral man- 
ner to music, and that’s just not true.” 

Chapman belongs to the tradition of 
black intellectuals caught between the 
mainstream black audience that ignores 
them and an élite white audience that 
supports them. Writers and artists of 
the Harlem renaissance in the 1920s 
and black poets from Langston Hughes 
to Amiri Baraka have often complained 
that their principal audience and pa- 
trons were white liberals. “It hurts you 
when your own people don’t appreciate 
what you're doing,” says Henry Louis 
Gates, a Cornell University professor of English. “John 
Coltrane heard that. Charlie Parker heard that. I think 
that’s the most painful feeling for a black artist.” 

She is trying to protect what she keeps inside. She wants 
the music to speak for itself, while her manager and record 
company would like her to be more outgoing. “I think I write 
songs better than I give interviews,” she says. She’s right. 

Chapman has written hundreds of songs, more than she 
cares to acknowledge. She keeps the lyrics and a chord 
chart in a notebook, and often makes a cassette. “There 
are lots of things that you never show anyone else. But 
they're basically exercises that teach you something about 
writing.” 


T'll save my soul, save myself. 


“When I was a kid and I'd listen to records,” she recalls, 
“T used not to be able to understand what they were saying. 
| thought they had done that purposely. So when I would 
play my songs, I would sing so you couldn't necessarily un- 
derstand the lyrics.” She laughs. “When I was playing for 
my sister and mother, they would say, ‘I couldn't under- 
stand what you are saying.’ Then I explained to them that I 
thought it was supposed to be that way. But I realized at 
that point that if I felt that what I was saying was important, 
then it should be clear.” a 
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A Revolution in Many Voices 





LEGACIES: A CHINESE MOSAIC by Bette Bao Lord; Knopf; 272 pages; $19.95 





By SANDRA BURTON 


uring the three years that China’s 

door was opened widest to the world, 
American Ambassador Winston Lord and 
his wife turned their embassy residence 
into an exciting salon for Chinese intellec- 
tuals. To the delight of those artists and ac- 
ademics who were regulars, these gather- 
ings offered American films, disco lessons 
and a rare place to talk freely to one anoth- 
er—and to their effervescent hostess, 
Shanghai-born novelist Bette Bao Lord. 
Well before the advent of the democracy 
movement in Beijing, she began recording 
their uncensored life stories. Back in the 
U.S. after the crackdown, she spliced them 
together with recollections drawn from her 
own Chinese roots. The result is a vivid and 
startling mosaic of the political struggles 
that foreshadowed the Tiananmen Square 
uprising. 

Rather than chronicling last spring’s 
events, Lord concentrates on coming to 
terms with legacies from the past: her fam- 
ily’s and China’s. In her uncle Jieu Jieu, the 
wise peasant who boasts an “unwashable 
brain,” Lord sees the best aspects of the 
masses in whose name the Chinese revolu- 
tion was waged, Supremely pragmatic, Jicu 








THE ROAD FROM SHANGHAI 


| Jieu never bought Chairman Mao’s line 
that the Great Leap Forward of the 1950s 
would instantly catapult China into the 
ranks of industrialized countries. On the 
other hand, Lord broods over the dilemma 
of an elderly scholar whose Western edu- 
| cation made him an outcast in a society 
| that he resentfully characterizes as “of the 
peasant, by the peasant and for the 
peasant.” 

Lord’s most indelible portraits involve 
the turbulent decade of the Cultural Rev- 
olution. An actress talks at length about 
being forced to drop out of a school for 
the gifted when her librarian father was 
accused of being a “rightist.” She confess- 
es to Lord that her resentment hardened 
into a “hate so unnatural that it could sev- 
er the bond between a loving father and a 
loving child.” Not until she was sent to 
collect her father’s ashes from the prison 
where he died did she come to see that it 
was the regime, not her father, that was 
the enemy. “Your father’s ears were torn 
off,” a prison official confided to her, giv- 
ing the lie to the explanation that the 
death was a suicide. 

Lord’s quest to learn how a whole gen- 
eration could have “thought it glorious to 
humiliate their elders . . . to report on fam- 
ily and friends; to storm strangers’ 
homes; to hurt fellow Chinese with- 
out consideration of sex or age; to 
$ maim and kill” netted her two inter- 
views with former members of the 
Red Guard. One of them, a historian, 
recounted how he bludgeoned his fa- 
vorite teacher. As other students be- 
gan hurling insults and then blows at 
the victim, the mild-mannered histo- 
rian “imagined more and more eyes 
looking at me, demanding answers.” 
Realizing that he would be stripped 
of his prized Red Guard armband if 
he failed to take part in the assault, 
he constructed a rationale to justify 
joining the brutality. His teacher's 
past devotion had been but a ruse to 
tar him as a fellow counter- 
revolutionary, he reasoned. He con- 
vinced himself that the manner in 
which the old man fell to his knees 
proved that he was guilty. 

In her reflections on the democ- 











Born in Shanghai, Bette Bao left China in 
1946, at age eight. While at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, she met 
and then married Winston Lord, who 
first visited China as Henry Kissinger’s 
aide on his secret 1971 trip. In 1981 
she wrote the best-selling novel Spring 
Moon. 






racy movement, Lord forsakes the 
realism of a diplomat for the roman- 
ticism of a novelist. “Until Li Peng’s 
announcement of martial law, I had 
hoped against hope that Deng Xiao- 
ping would walk into the Square; that 
cupped in his hands would be a 
peach, the symbol of longevity; that 








he would proffer it to the hunger strikers, 
young enough to be his great-grandchil- 
dren.” With that one dramatic gesture, she 
argues, “he could have ... won back the | 
hearts that were once his.” But days after 
she left China, the crackdown came, and 
Lord began weaving together the voices 
that so powerfully convey the legacies that 
the present leadership inherited, and the 
ones those leaders will bequeath. z 


Untrue Love 


HARRY AND CATHERINE: A LOVE STORY 
by Frederick Busch 
Knopf; 290 pages; $18.95 








F rederick Busch’s characters are lonely, 
especially when they are with other 
people. Despite the title, love is in short 
supply in this tale of Catherine, her two ad- 
olescent sons, one lover and a dog living in 
cold upstate New York. The dog has the 
best relationships. 

The love story is supposed to begin when 
Harry, her former lover, reappears on Cath- 
erine’s doorstep after twelve years. Harry is 
back because he has pined for Catherine in- 
termittently, but also because he convenient- 
ly works for a Senator who wants to block a 
shopping mall that would disturb a black 
cemetery in Catherine’s town. Catherine’s 
live-in boyfriend, whom she ejects almost im- 
mediately, is a contractor who will profit 
from paving the parking lot. 

The subplot—the successful effort to 
save the cemetery—turns out to be more 
interesting than the central question of 
whether Harry and Catherine can find true 
love. They are like David and Maddie of 
Moonlighting—coming together, going 
apart, ever off balance—but without the 
humor or irony. Every single movement of 
the two characters is chronicled, like a 
time-motion study. When Catherine is 
done preparing a meal and cleaning it up, a 
recurring activity, the reader is left ex- 
hausted and with dishpan hands, 

What’s missing is any sense that Cath- 
erine’s oft-stated love for her sons is strong | 
enough to put them before herself. Di- 
vorced from the boys’ father, she takes up 
with Harry, then the parking-lot magnate, 
then Harry again, and her sons are under- 
standably bewildered. When the younger 
one asks for some answers, she comforts 
him with “life is an amazing bitch.” The 
real truth Busch misses is that adult love is 
a feather compared to the attachments 
children make. While Catherine's unwill- 
ingness to give reassurance to her sons 
when she has none to give is admirable for 
its honesty, Busch would have had a deeper 
love story if he had considered the notion 
of Catherine’s waiting to welcome Harry 
into, her life until she had some reassur- 
ances to give. — By Margaret Carlson 
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Can the Mind Help Cure Disease? 





Scientists study the links between mental and physical well-being 


By MELISSA LUDTKE 





hen Donald arrived for his first 
group-therapy session at UCLA'S 
Neuropsychiatric Institute and Hospital, 
he was in a wheelchair, suffering from ma- 
lignant melanoma and severely depressed. 
But after he spent six months sharing sto- 
ries and good times with other cancer pa- 
tients and learning relaxation techniques, 
his mood had improved considerably —and 
so had his condition. As his attitude bright- 


RELAXATION AS THERAPY: During weekly two-hour sessions at New England 
Deaconess, hypertension patients learn how to go into a state of deep rest. Nearly 
80% of the patients succeed in lowering their blood pressure. 


ened, an important change took place in- 
side his body: an increase in the activity of 
his “natural killer cells,” a crucial link in 
the immune system. By year’s end, though 
he still had cancer, Donald was able to 
dance a jig for his group. 
| What role, if any, do emotions play in 
| preventing or curing illness? The question 
is older than Western medicine, but it has 
been given new importance by modern sci- 
ence’s discovery of innovative ways to 
measure the mind’s impact on the body’s 
health. Scientists are studying whether, 
and to what extent, disease can be affected 
by the use of such mind-body techniques 
as meditation, yoga, group therapy, guided 
imagery (visualizing the desired effect) 
and relaxation. “There is little question 


that we can alter the course of disease by 
manipulating psychological factors,” con- 
tends Dr. Robert Ader, a professor at the 
University of Rochester medical school 
and a pioneer in mind-body research. “But 
to make this knowledge useful to physi- 
cians, we need to understand the mecha- 
nisms.” Dr. N. Herbert Spector, a neuro- 
physiologist at the National Institutes of 
Health, is convinced that when researchers 
can pin down the appropriate clinical uses 
| for mind-body therapies, the result will 





be “a revolution in medical practice.” 

For many patients, the revolution has 

already begun. Increasingly, people are us- 

| ing mind-body therapies on their own, 
even while seeking conventional medical 

| treatment. A spate of books on the subject 
has been published in recent years. The lat- 
est is Norman Cousins’ new best seller, 
Head First: The Biology of Hope (Dutton; 
$19.95), which documents recent strides 
made in mind-body research. 

Stories of seemingly miraculous recov 
eries may grab the public’s attention, but 
the real work is being done quietly and out 
of sight. In laboratories around the world, 
medical researchers are exploring the 
mind-body connection, separating myth 
from reality, intuition from fact, belief 





from science. Much of this work centers on 
the actions of neuropeptides, molecular 
messengers that travel through the body 
linking the nervous, immune and endo- 
crine systems. In the 1970s neuropharma- 
cologist Candace Pert at the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health found that these 
peptides bind to receptors on a cell, begin- 
ning a cascade of biomedical effects, in- 
cluding protein synthesis and cell division. 
“It’s like ringing a doorbell. All kinds of re- 
actions happen inside,” says Pert. “The 
whole metabolism of a cell can be altered.” 
Because their activity fluctuates with emo- 
tional states of mind, Pert refers to these 
peptides as “the biochemical units of emo- 
tion.” Exhilaration triggers certain neuro- 
peptides; depression sets off others. 
Following Pert’s landmark 
work, research on mind-body con- 
- nections accelerated. Recent 
examples: 
> Ina ten-year follow-up study of 
women found to have breast can- 
cer, those who received psycho- 
therapy in groups survived on av- 
erage nearly twice as long as 
similar women who did not. 
“Frankly, I didn’t expect any ma- 
jor effect on the course of the dis- 
ease,” says Dr. David Spiegel, 
who conducted the survey at Stan- 
ford University. 
>A study by Dr. Dean Ornish of 
the Preventive Medicine Re- 
search Institute in Sausalito, 
Calif., has provided evidence that 
a mind-body program of group 
meetings, exercise, a low-fat diet 
and stress-management tech- 
niques like meditation can be ef- 
fective in reversing even severe 
coronary-artery blockage after 
only a year. “To the degree heart 
disease can be reversed, it can be 
prevented,” says Dr. Ornish. 
>In a joint British-American 
study, more than 1,000 people 
have subjected themselves to a 
common cold virus in the most 


| comprehensive such investigation ever un- 


dertaken. The objective: to see how accu- 
rately researchers can predict who will get 
sick based on a psychological profile and 
measurements of immune function before 
infection. “Assuming that stress puts peo- 
ple at higher risk,” asks Sheldon Cohen, a 
professor of psychology at Carnegie Mel- 
lon University, “will people who have so- 
cial support in confronting stresses be pro- 
tected [from contracting disease]?”’ The 
results are being analyzed. 

Even some conservative bastions of the 
medical establishment have become inter- 
ested in mind-body therapies as an adjunct 
to conventional care, The American Medi- 
cal Association’s Council on Scientific Af- 
fairs gingerly explored this heretofore off- 
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he Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase 
doesn't meet your expectations, return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 





ontact lenses — so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the risk of eye 
ene to be significantly reduced by proper lens care. The Clensatron, 

developed specifically to minimize problems of lens care, is clini- » 
cally proven to offer contact lens wearers an alternative to the . Cae. 
traditional, “finger-rubbing” method which can scratch or tear = 
lenses. Revolving at a rate of 150 cycles per minute, it thoroughly 
scrubs your lenses in fwo minutes, removing protein deposits and 

other contaminants that may damage your eyes. Works with hard, soft 

and gas-permeable lenses. Compact for travel, uses two AA batteries, AC 
adaptor included; UL listed. Manufacturer's l-yr. warranty. $59.95 #2680. 


~ 


A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 


oise pollution has reached alarming proportions. 
You can’t avoid it...but you can greatly reduce it 
with the new Marsona* Portable/Travel Sound Condi- 


tioner. Smaller than most paperweights, it does a big 
job of sound conditioning, masking everything from 
the sporadic sounds of a snoring spouse to the steady 
roar of traffic. The Sound Conditioner replaces the 
often irritating sounds of man with the soothing 
sounds of nature. It puts the gentle patter of rain or 
the soft rush of a waterfall on your night table...or you 
can take it with you on your next business trip or 
travels! Blocks out unwanted sounds from noisy neighbors, televisions, stereos and nearby airports. 
Versatile and economical, it has a 6' cord and uses regular household current. And there are no 
moving parts to wear out. Now, you can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact 
and lightweight, ideal for home or travel at 5'4"x4'4"x2'4" high, 1.2 Ibs. Travel case included. 
Manufacturers |-yr. limited warranty. UL listed. $99.95 #2830. 


A LIFETIME WITHOUT SHARPENING 


magine not having to buy another set of 

knives...being able to bone chickens, carve —jy-judes 
turkeys and steak, slice bread and pare vege- «4s slicer 
tables for the next 30 years...without ever having **" read knuf 
to sharpen them! The TriStar* 15-Piece Cutlery snes oY chatrsda rat 
Set carries a limited 30-yr. warranty — these 
knives are made sharp to stay sharp! Each no- 
rust surgical stainless steel blade combines 
angles, scalloping and serrating. The secret is a 
carefully researched design patent that includes 
a two-piece construction, permanently sealing 
the blades to the black polypropylene handles, 
making them durable, hygienic, easy to clean 
and comfortable to hold. Non-slip bolsters on the 
handles act as safety guards to protect your 
fingers. Dishwasher safe. All the knives you'll 
ever need, plus an 8” pair of all-purpose deluxe 
household shears in a natural hardwood counter 
block. $49.95 #2760. 


© 8” household shears 


© 3" paring knife 


ible knife © 5° utility knife 





homing knife © Counter Nock 
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ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 


major scientific breakthrough — The 
Viralizer System* — gives you relief from 
cold, sinus and allergy symptoms. It’s the newest 
development of a concept pioneered at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. The cause of the com- 
mon cold is the heat sensitive Rhinovirus family 
which lives and multiplies in the nose and throat, 
Viralizer delivers a gentle, controlled heat which 
penetrates the nose and throat and dispenses either 
of two mild, over-the-counter, medicated sprays. 
Vira-Spray I is an analgesic, anti-bacterial spray. 
Vira-Spray II is a decongestant that relieves nasal 
congestion due to colds, hay fever, sinusitis or 
allergies. The Viralizer can produce effective relief 
by using it for only a few minutes, several times a 
day. Clinical tests prove the Viralizer System 90% 
effective in treating symptoms of upper respira- 
tory infection. Doctor-recommended, the Viralizer 
works in 24 hours or less without 
pills. . Safe for children and 
adults. Comes with a 
3-pack refill of 
Vira-Sprays. 
$39.95 
#1691 








CAB DRIVERS’ SECRET 
New York City 
cab driver tipped 
us off about the 
Wooden Bead Seat’s 
“mystical” massag- 
ing action. It works 
like modern-day acu 
pressure, gently mas 
saging your back and 
legs, stimulating tired muscles and improving 
circulation. It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to circulate 
so you stay cool in summer and warm in winter. 
The Wooden Bead Seat has health benefits, too, 
It’s recommended by chiropractors because it 
, supports the lower back and helps improve 
posture. The smooth lacquered wood 
a) beads are handstrung with flexible, 
heavy-duty nylon cord, Our 
Wooden Bead Seat will keep 
you comfortable all year 
long. $29.95 #2690. 
> Share the comfort — 
wwe two for $49.95 #2700. 


800-872-5200 
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e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
« For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 





Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed éelivery 


UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE be Upto = $20 $395 $5001 to $60 $795 
@ Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt ups AIR $20.01 to $30 $495 $6001 to $70 $6.95 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment gup DAY $30.01 to $40 $595 $7001 to $100 $10.95 

: $40.01 to $50 $695 Over $100 $12.95 


| e Nu risk JO-day return privilege 
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Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders. please call (614) 794.2662 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


| ie Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


i years of research resulting in 
twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
a room to 70° up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government. The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly at about 130° instead 
of the usual 212° Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing switch 
and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not required to 
carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent laboratory tests 


show that Heatech’s hottest surface temperature is up 
Thermostati 
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to 205° lower than other types of heaters making it 
exceptionally safe for use around children or pets. 
And the unusual patented cabinet design and large 
volume air-flow fan provide more even heat distribu 
tion. In recent independent laboratory tests against 4 
top competing heaters, Heatech achieved higher, 
more uniform temperatures faster than any of the 
other heaters. No other portable room heater we know 
of combines the safety, quick heating ability and 
superior heat distribution of Heatech. At 12'* Ibs. and 
21"x10"x®" the Heatech is compact and requires only 
one square foot of floor space. Comes in a handsome 
baked enamel finish, uses a standard household cur- 
rent. UL listed. Made with American pride and backed 
by a manufacturer's 5-year limited warranty, You can 
see why the Heatech was named winner of the 1988 
Innovator Award at the National Home Center Show! 
The Lifestyle Resource is proud to offer you this state- 
of-the-art heater, so you can see for yourself how the 
Heatech can chase your chills away! Order now while 



























Multi-directional Heats room our supply is assured. $179.95 each. White #2221; 
heat flow from floor up black #2231; red #2241. 
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TO ORDER BY MAIL 
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¢ Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 

order payable to THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
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| to have a diagnosis of cancer,” says Dr. 





_ Health 


limits topic at a meeting last week. Leading 
medical schools, such as those at Harvard 
and UCLA, are including mind-body re- 
search in their course offerings. 

Some doctors urge patients to supple- 
ment routine medical care with mind- 
enhancing therapies. Last year for the first 
time more of the patients at the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Hospital’s Mind-Body 
Clinic had been referred there by doctors 
than by friends and family. At the clinic, 
patients learn in groups how to achieve Dr. 
Herbert Benson’s relaxation response, a 
physical state of deep rest. Nearly 80% of 
hypertension patients lower their blood 
pressure and require less medication; can- 
cer patients report less nausea during che- 
motherapy. “Does it prolong life?” asks | 
Dr. Benson. “We don’t know. Some peo- | 
ple promise that, but I 


think they are jumping H 

the gun.” . EAD 
Many physicians still F 

deride mind-body thera- IRST 

pies as something akinto (fe Ayology 

quackery. Some fear that De 

patients may abandon { of om 

standard treatment to try NORMAN 

unproved therapies. COUSINS 

Doctors are also con- Pacers = 

cerned that patients may Literary R 

blame themselves for not 

being able to control illness. “It is enough 






Jimmie Holland, chief of psychiatry at Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in 
New York City. “It is too much to be told 
you caused the damn thing.” 

But proponents of mind-body thera- 
pies believe they should be a component of 
standard medical care. Though they may 
not cure the illness, they can improve a 
person’s quality of life—and that just 
might alter the disease. “Physicians walk a 
very fine line between promising more 
than we know and destroying a person’s 
hope,” says Sandra Levy, a psychologist at 
the Pittsburgh Cancer Institute. “We know 
mental health helps. Currently, we cannot 
go beyond that.” 

Much of what Western medicine is try- 
ing to prove scientifically Eastern cultures 
have long taken for granted. Ayurvedic 
medicine, which began in India some 6,000 
years ago, uses transcendental meditation, 
massage and herbal therapies to trigger the 
body’s natural healing response. Dr. Dee- 
pak Chopra, an endocrinologist who has 
practiced Ayurvedic medicine, poses an in- 
triguing question: “Inside of us there must 
be a ‘thinking body’ that responds to the | 





mind’s commands. But where could it be, 
and what is it made of?” 

Even with modern tools, medicine may 
still be far from finding all the body's hid- 
den healers. In the meantime, though, the 
search seems to be uncovering new ways in 
which doctors can help their patients. That 


ought to make everybody feel better. rT] 

















Medicine . 





Unbelievable Blood Tests 





Laboratory reports are often misleading or downright mistaken 


edical testing centers have plenty of 

business these days—perhaps more 
than they can properly handle. Prompted 
by fears of everything from arps and Lyme 
disease to high cholesterol, record num- 
bers of people are lining up to give a blood 
sample and get back the good news, or bad. 
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Checking cholesterol in a Texas grocery 





Too frequently, though, the news is just 
plain wrong. Several recent studies have 
revealed disturbing sloppiness or simple 
error in the way some blood tests are con- 
ducted and interpreted. 

Among the worst offenders are public 
cholesterol-screening programs. Such cen- 
ters, already a familiar sight in supermar- 
kets and shopping malls in some parts of 








the U.S., may become even more common 
in the wake of a Government report issued 
last week. The report recommended a low- 
fat, low-cholesterol diet for everyone, not 
just those at risk for heart disease. 

In a study of four public cholesterol- 
screening programs, published last week in 
the Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, researchers found that only one pro- 
duced accurate results consistently. The 
worst program was off the mark in almost 
25% of the tests. A recent survey by the 
Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices of such mass operations found that 
the “technicians” conducting the tests of- 
ten had little or no training. More than half 
the people screened at 71 sites had their 
fingers squeezed, or “milked,” to draw 
blood. This is known to dilute the blood 
with other fluids and produce an artificially 
low cholesterol reading. Says HHS inspec- 
tor general Richard Kusserow: “Some- 
times these operations looked more like a 
sideshow at a carnival.” When blood is 
drawn in a medical setting by trained per- 
sonnel, such error is less likely. 

Lyme-disease tests can be inaccurate, 
even if carried out by experienced profes- 
sionals. In a study reported in J.A.M.A., 
blood from the same 101 people was taken 
to three testing centers. One lab found 23 
cases of Lyme, but the second discovered 
31 cases, and the third came up with 43. 
The main problem is a failure to standard- 
ize Lyme tests from lab to lab. 

Tests for AIDS are more accurate, but 
problems have arisen in reporting the re- 














sults. In a study of 13 labs in the Western 
U.S., researchers discovered that written 
test results often contained misleading in- 
formation. Several lab forms incorrectly 
stated that a positive result meant only that 
one had been “exposed” to the virus. In 
fact, it means that one is infected. The au- 
thors of the report said such imprecision 
could confuse doctors, particularly those 
having little experience with AIDs. 

Stricter U.S. regulations on laboratory 
procedures are scheduled to go into effect 
this year, and the Government will in- 


SLOPPY SCREENING 


AUS. study of public cholesterol testing found 
widespread unacceptable procedures 


PROBLEM % OF PEOPLE 
CITING PROBLEM 


Patient's finger was 

improperly “milked” 

to obtain blood 58% 
Staff did not change 

gloves with each 

new patient 50% 
Staff did not wear gloves 35% 
Work area was dirty 11% 


crease the number of labs being inspected 
nationwide from 12,000 to 300,000. But 
the task is enormous, and many labs may 
still escape the enhanced surveillance. So 
anyone troubled by the results of a cho- 
lesterol test or other blood exam might 
be smart to follow that age-old advice ap- 
plying to medicine in general: get a sec- 
ond opinion. —By Andrew Purvis 











Milestones 





CHARGED. Hunter S. Thompson, 52, high 
priest of gonzo journalism; with third-de- 
gree assault and third-degree sexual as- 
sault; in Aspen, Colo. Gail Palmer-Slater, 
a former producer of X-rated films, ac- 
cused Thompson of squeezing and twisting 
her left breast and threatening to blow her 
head off last month. Thompson denied the 
charges and claimed that Palmer-Slater 
was drunk at the time. 


RETIRING. John Lawn, 54, as administra- 
tor of the federal Drug Enforcement 
Administration; in Washington. During 
five years as the nation’s top narc, the 
aggressive Lawn pressured Mexico to in- 
vestigate the 1985 murder of DEA 
agent Enrique “Kiki” Camarena Sala- 
zar, which the U.S. claims was sanc- 
tioned by high-level law-enforcement of- 
ficials. Lawn will become a vice 











president of the New York Yankees, 
handling all operations except those 
concerning players. 


DIED. Tony Conigliaro, 45, former power- 
hitting Boston Red Sox outfielder; of 
pneumonia and kidney failure; in Salem, 
Mass. In 1967, at age 22, Conigliaro be- 
came the youngest major leaguer to accu- 
mulate 100 home runs. But that year a 
fastball hurled by California Angels 
pitcher Jack Hamilton crashed into the 
left side of Conigliaro’s face, leaving him 
with a fractured cheekbone, a dislocated 
jaw and blurred vision. Conigliaro never 
fully recovered from his injuries and re- 
tired from baseball in 1975, after an eight- 
year career. 


DIED. Johnnie Ray, 63, 1950s crooner whose 
histrionic vocalizing was a precursor to 





rock ‘n’ roll; of liver failure; in Los Ange- 
les. His song Cry was the best-selling pop 
record of 1952. Ray's habit of breaking 
down during live performances won him 
the nickname the “Prince of Wails.” 


DIED. Henry Fairlie, 66, feisty British- 
born chronicler of U.S. politics and mo- 
res; after a stroke and heart attack; in 
Washington. Born in London, Fairlie 
came to the U.S. in the mid-1960s. His 
long analytical pieces on subjects from 
the parliamentary system to American 
conservatism were marked by witty erudi- 
tion. “It is we who drive the politician to 
use jargon, words that evade and obscure 
the truth,” he wrote in 1984 about the de- 
cline of oratory, “It is we who make them 
say that troops are ‘advisers,’ that war 
plans are ‘scenarios,’ that invasions are 
‘incursions.’ ” 
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CONSIDERING WHERE MOS 
PEOPLE LEARN TO DRIVE, 
MAYBE YOU SHOULD CONSIDER - 
RIVING A VOLVO. 


According to The National Safety Council, the longevity and above all, passenger safety. So its 
acar not only designed to last long, but to help 


average driver will be involved in an automobile 
accident once every four years. its passengers do the same. 
Which isa very good reason for driving a Volvo. Maybe that’s why we like to think of Volvos 
as bumper cars that can help protect you ona 


Throughout the years, Volvo has come to 
WOLVWO tide inthe real world. 


epitomize a commitment to quality, 
Werle ctikedinealaras 
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Bergin and Glen in search of the Nile’s source: antiheroes in an anti-epic epic 





A Grand, Ferocious Folly 


MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON Directed by Bob Rafelson 
Screenplay by William Harrison and Bob Rafelson 


nce upon a time, actors like Spencer 

Tracy (in Stanley and Livingstone) 
strode off to explore Africa with their pith 
helmets set squarely on their brows, their 
bush jackets neatly pressed and a chorus 
bawling Onward, Christian Soldiers on the 
sound track. 

In Mountains of the Moon, John Han- 
ning Speke (Iain Glen) is just a few days 
out on his first trek into the wilderness 
when he gets a spear through his check, 
and a messy, bloody business it is. Before 
the movie ends, his partner, the celebrated 
Richard Burton (Patrick Bergin), suffers a 
vividly portrayed case of cellulitis as well as 
a degrading imprisonment by a tribe not 
thrilled at being discovered by civilization. 


| The movie strongly hints at a homosexual 


bond between the two men—at least until 





they fall into an unseemly squabble over 
who actually discovered the source of the 
Nile—but also provides an unusual erotic 
scene between Burton and his fiancée. It is 
perhaps superfluous to add that neither 
antihero achieves a heroic end. 

Though Bob Rafelson’s film has epic 
scope, its attitudes are anything but those 
of the conventional epic. Yet somehow 
it conveys, as few movies ever have, the 
miserable realities that underlay the 
19th century’s heroic age of exploration. 
Since it bravely takes up a subject remote 
from the interests of most of the modern 
audience, the film itself has about it the 
air of a grand, ferocious folly. Precisely 
because it is a high-risk venture in a low- 
risk movie climate, it deserves one’s star- 
tled gratitude. — By Richard Schickel 


Cop vs. Creep 


BLUE STEEL 

Directed by Kathryn Bigelow 
Screenplay by Kathryn Bigelow 
and Eric Red 


it always plays on Jamie Lee Curtis’ 

fine lips. So when, as rookie cop Me- 
gan Turner, she is asked why a pretty, 
peaceable woman would care to be a New 
York City police officer, Curtis smiles as 
she replies, “I wanted to shoot people.” 
Since Blue Steel is a weave of police story 
and lady-in-distress melodrama, she will 
eventually get that opportunity. Her target 
will be Eugene Hunt (Ron Silver), a Wall 
Street commodities trader whose romantic 
intensity fascinates Megan at first, before 
she realizes he is a psychopath. He mur- 
ders at random and for pleasure; after a 
kill, he swathes his torso in the blood from 
his latest victim’s sweater. “Death is the 
greatest kick of all,” he confides to Megan. 
“That's why they save it for last.” 

Director Kathryn Bigelow is Holly- 
wood’s suavest young stylist. Trained as a 
painter, she brings glamour, precision and 
thrill to every image. This film, bound as it 
is by action-movie conventions, hasn't the 
originality of her stunning horror drama 
Near Dark, and toward the end Blue Steel 
spins goofily off track. But it has a hand- 
some time getting there, propelled by Cur- 
tis’ sensible sensuality and Silver’s bravura 
creepiness. These two help dramatize the 
danger any woman can find in the desper- 
ate intimacy of a big city. By the climax, 
Megan has to be thinking of Eugene and 
every other urban brute when she is again 
| asked, “So what made you become a cop?” 

“Him.” — By Richard Corliss 














Real-Life Red October 


Soviet naval officer and a band of co-conspirators lock 
the captain of their ship in his cabin, tie up the other offi- 
cers and head for asylum in the West. Military authorities 
learn of the mutiny and set out in pursuit. Sound similar to The 


sounded by a sailor who jumped overboard as the ship was 
leaving harbor and by an officer who untied himself and ra- 


dioed, “Mutiny aboard: We are off to the high seas.” The ap- 


parent destination was Sweden, although another press report 
last week suggested that Sablin was actually heading for Len- 
ingrad to demand reforms of the Soviet system over nation- 
wide TV. The ship was halted by aircraft fire near Sweden, and 





Hunt for Red October? No wonder. The inci- 
dent, revealed last week in the Soviet news- 
paper Jzvestia, turns out to have been the 
real-life basis for Tom Clancy's blockbuster, 
the film version of which, starring Sean Con- 
nery, is now playing across the U.S. 
The mutineer was Valery Sablin, deputy 
mmander of the destroyer Storozhevoi. In 
[zvestia’s account, Sablin made his bold 
move in November 1975, after most of the 
ship's 250-man crew had gone on shore leave 
in Riga, the capital of Latvia. The alarm was 


——$_____, 


bi 


Connery as the Soviet defector 





Woous OW Sonue 


the conspirators were put on trial. Sablin was 
sentenced to death by firing squad. 

Clancy first read of the incident in 1976, 
when the Washington Post carried an uncon- 
firmed report. He got more details in 1982 
from a master’s thesis written by a student at 
the U.S. Naval Academy. Clancy acknowl- 
edges taking considerable dramatic license: 
his defecting submarine commander makes it 
safely to the U.S. after much cold war derring- 
do. “My book has a historical foundation,” 
says the author. “But it is a work of fiction.” = 
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Art 


Zen and Perceptual Hiccups 





A show surveys the mysterious paintings of Robert Moskowitz 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


long with Susan Rothenberg, Joel 

Shapiro, Neil Jenney and a few others, 
the painter Robert Moskowitz usually gets 
credited with bringing figurative imagery 
back into “advanced” art at the end of the 
1970s. Whether you think this true de- 
pends on where you were looking. In fact, 
serious figurative art never went away—it 
just got hammered out of fashion by mini- 
malism, the last great American style, in 
whose reductive embrace Moskowitz grew 
up just as it was coming to an impasse. As 
for “advanced,” who gives a damn any- 
more? But no matter: Moskowitz’s current 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City (on view through April 
24) contains some admirable paintings, 
even if the run-up to them is gradual. 

Moskowitz, 54, was a slow developer, 
and has remained a decidedly uneven art- 
ist. But he never fell into the ghastly War- 
hol ethos that gelded so many talents in the 
’80s. The show starts with early collages in- 
volving paper bags and window blinds, pale 
elegant things haunted by Jasper Johns. It 
proceeds through a prolix series of paint- 
ings from the "60s that depict the corner of 
an imaginary “ideal” and utterly banal 
room with no furniture in it, done in very 
close-valued colors that turn the image 
into a benign parody of Ad Reinhardt’s 
black paintings. Odd little signs—a blurt of 
pigment here, a “Have a Nice Day” face 
there—float in front of the room. You get 
the impression that Moskowitz, who has 
been a Zen student most of his adult life, is 
repeating a sort of koan without giving the 
slightest clue to its meaning. 

The same mild frustration is built into 
his even more spaced-out images from the 
‘70s, in which legible but quite unrelated 
signs for things float ona field of color ina 
way that very distantly recalls Mir6. Cadil- 
lac/Chopsticks, 1975, is just what it says: 
the rear-half profile of a "60s Caddy, bul- 
bous with fins, and in the lower right a red 
X depicting a pair of chopsticks. Nothing 
else. One is not much helped by the other- 
wise useful catalog essay of Ned Rifkin, to 
whom, it seems, Moskowitz “revealed 
that the Cadillac might represent Holly- 
wood glamour and the car culture of the 
West Coast, while the chopsticks could al- 
lude to a New Yorker’s love of Chinese 
food.” No kidding. This, you could say, 
looks like art history at the end of its rope. 

Things firm up toward the ’80s. The 
picture that changed Moskowitz’s style was 
Swimmer, 1977, a canvas bearing the head 
and raised arm of a figure in the sea. This 


Rep MILL, 1981 


Moskowitz’s best work depicts strong, immediately 
recognizable icons submerged into abstraction. He 
has an unaffected appetite for the sublime. Just as 


clearly, he doubts if sublimity can be revived. 


figure is quite an abstract form, and it is 
embedded, heraldically, in a dark field of 
Prussian blue. From now on Moskowitz’s 
work would look for strong, immediately 
recognizable icons that were submerged 
into abstraction by their claborate, non- 
descriptive surfaces. They combine frank- 
ness of silhouette with loss of detail, 
and the effect is mysterious and poignant. 
He is fascinated by large enduring 
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things: monuments of the relatively re- 
cent past such as the Empire State Build- 
ing and the Flatiron Building in New 
York; old practical forms like a windmill, 
a smokestack or a lighthouse; or things 
that have acquired a sort of time- 
lessness as artistic stereotypes, like 
Myron’s Discobolos or Rodin’s The 
Thinker. But few of them are im- 
mediately recognizable, and they 
all derive from other kinds of art, 
including photography. The loom- 
ing profile of Moskowitz’s Flatiron 
Building comes from Edward Stei- 
chen’s famous gray-silhouetted 
photo of that structure, made al- 
most three-quarters of a century 
before; Thinker begins with anoth- 
er moody Steichen photograph. 
But because the shape of the Flat- 
iron Building is so close in value to 
its background, black on black, it 
induces a perceptual hiccup, like 
stepping off a step that is not there; 
for a moment you do not know 
whether you are looking at some- 
thing abstract or not, and even 
when you have seen the building, 
the abstractness remains. 
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M oskowitz’s vividly imposing 
red windmill alludes to Mon- 
drian’s great early paintings of that 
motif. The side of the Yosemite 
cliff in The Seventh Sister, 1981, re- 
calls Clyfford Still and, through 
that, the American Romantic tra- 
dition of heroic landscape. Such 
works do not escape the second- 
handedness that comes with 
quoted images, but at least they 
are quite without smug prophylac- 
tic irony. 

Moskowitz’s roots lie in ab- 
stract expressionism: he studied 
with Adolf Gottlieb and married 
Jack Tworkov’s daughter. His 
paintings clearly show that he feels 
the loss of the pristine Romantic 
tradition. He has an unaffected ap- 
petite for the sublime and its sub- 
jects: towers, cliffs, icebergs and 
heroes (even if we see only the 
backside of the discobolus, even 
though the thing in his hand looks 
more like a bowling ball than a dis- 
cus). Just as clearly, he doubts if 
sublimity can be revived. His ren- 
dering of a Giacometti sculpture into a 
long, ghostly streak of thick white pig- 
ment on a black ground is poignant for 
this reason; it catches an artist in the act of 
wondering whether Giacometti’s painful 
authenticity is culturally possible any- 
more. In this way, Moskowitz’s better 
paintings become icons of loss and con- 
straint, even when their making seems 
most involved and obsessive. s 


































Light. It is magical. Powerful 


Essential 


AL GTI 


ive introduced more lighting inno- 


itions to the U.S 


our Sylvania engineers 


than anyone in 


the past ten years. Halogen lighting 
technology for the automotive 


industry, for one example. 


To illuminate the facts of science, 


brighten the arenas of sports and 


WE GIVE YOU THE POWER 
TO OPEN ANY DARKNESS. 
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business, create the warm glow that 
means “home? at GTE we give you 
the power of Sylvania light in six 
thousand ways 


Because at GTE, the power Is on 
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Flavor 
happens. 


Nothing’s happening. You’re bored. You try 
a Merit Ultra Light. WHOA! You're getting real flavor from 
an ultra low tar cigarette! You light up another Merit. WHAT THE? 
It happens again. Is this mystical or what? Hardly. 
It’s Enriched Flavor™ something only Merit has. 
Happens all the time. 


Enriched Flavor,”™ ultra low tar. mf | A solution with Merit. 
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Merit Ultra Lights 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. Sa cciaae 
Kings: 5 mg “‘tar’’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 





